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Professor Small is again engaged in scientific warfare. His 
attack on this occasion is directed primarily against the social 
“specialisms ;”” secondarily it is evidently intended to put a 
quietus on certain claims of economics. What has moved Pro- 
fessor Small is the assumed independence and authority of exist- 
ing social sciences. He would have these sciences apparently 
recognize the suzerainty and all-inclusiveness of sociology. From 
a manifesto issued some time since, under the title “The Rela- 
tion between Sociology and the Other Social Sciences,”? is 
drawn the following statement of Professor Small’s claims, and 
of the grounds upon which they rest: 

“There is one great overtowering task of the human mind. 
That task is to find out the meaning of human experience.” 
Human experience is one related whole. “Each series is a func- 
tion of all other human experiences that have occurred ante- 
cedent to it, and that are contemporary with it.”* “Human 
experience therefore cannot be understood or explained if it is 

*A paper read at a joint meeting of the Sociology and Political Economy 
Clubs of the University of Chicago, January, 1907. 

? Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, No. 1 (July, 1906). 

* Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 
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divided up for study into independent parts or isolated series. 
“The moment we propose the question, What is the meaning of 
life? we imply an impeachment of the conception that the truth 
can be told about life if we divide it off into isolated unities.”’ ® 

But this apparently is what independent social sciences are 
doing with life. As at present constituted and understood, these 
sciences are in the nature of isolated studies of particular 
materials or subject-matters.? Hence they tend to be scientific 
abortions, and their claims to authority in the interpretation 
of life are altogether unfounded.’ Especially is this the 
case with political economy. “The economists have proceeded 
on the assumption that, being an economist, one thereby is at once 
social philosopher, moralist, and statesman to the extent necessary 
to furnish an authoritative interpretation of life.”® This is 

°“No single connected series of human experiences can explain itself... . . 
Neither can any single cross-section of human experience explain itself, because 
it is a mere passing phase of a myriad series of causes and effects which are 
making the life of one moment and unmaking it the next.’—Journal of Sociology, 
loc. cit. 

*Ibid., p. 28. 

™“The actual form and content of the social sciences, as we find them at any 
moment, are reflections of the limitations within which the thinkers have been 
willing to confine themselves.”—Jbid., p. 15. 

“So long as we think of reality as cut up into detachable parts, which may 
be treated as entities in and of themselves, it is possible and natural to think 
of sciences of these parts of knowledge, clearly distinct from each other, and 
accurately definable in terms of the subject-matter which they monopolize.”—J/bid. 

“The primary significance of the sociologists is in this message to their 
fellow-scientists. .... We shall never learn the meaning of human experience 
until we learn the meaning of all human experience. You cut human experience 
into little abstract sections and thin layers, and when you have applied the micro- 
scope to them, you think that you have found the secret of life.”—Ibid., p. 18. 
Italics mine. 

[Political economy] ‘deals with material things and the means of obtaining 
them.” —Ibid., p. 24. Italics mine. 

S“When we have divided life up into an indefinite number of series of 
continuities, we have not found out the meaning of life. We have merely made 


the enigma of life more perp!exing.”— Jbid., p. 19. 
“Your abstractions will be abortions until you learn the meaning of them 


in relations to the living whole.’’—/bid., p. 18. 


* Ibid., p. 26. 
“Economists have gravely assumed that their economic knowledge qualifies 
them to settle all sorts of questions of public policy. .... The most convenient 


case in point is General Walker’s volume, Political Economy, published in 
‘The American Science Series for Schools and Colleges’ in 1883.”—ZJbid., p. 25. 
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absurd, since the economic problem is “merely a fragment of the 
problem of life.” *° “On its merits as a section of science, and 
not according to its capacity to stir up popular interest, political 
economy subtends relatively a very small angle of knowledge. 
It deals with material things and the means of obtaining them.” ™ 
“But things are merely preliminaries of life. They bear the same 
relation to life that dealing out rations to an army bears to fight- 
ing battles.” 7" “If our problem is enlarged in scope from that 
of material gain, to that of the meaning of life in its whole intent 
and extent, the economic problem falls into a perspective which 
gives it very much the same relation to the life-problem at large 
that a supply of paint and a few yards of canvas would bear to 
the production of another Raphael.’’?® 

“We shall never learn the meaning of human experience until 
we have learned the meaning of al] human experience.” “The 
problem of human knowledge is an endless task; first, of analyz- 
ing all the experiences of life into their elements; second, of 
reconstructing these elements in such a way that they will inter- 
pret each other to our understanding, as they do not to our direct 
observation.” 1° Hence the need exists for a single all-inclusive 
social science, to which all others are allied and subordinate.’® 
Such a science is sociology.17 


Ibid., p. 26. Ibid. “Ibid., p. 18. 
Ibid., p. 24. Italics mine. “]bid., p. 27. Ibid., p. 23. 


*“My argument, then, is that there is one great overtowering task of the 
human mind. That task is to find out the meaning of human experience. This 
is the inclusive, architectonic task of analysis, and then of synthesis, as we 
transfer knowledge into purpose.”—J/bid., p. 14. 

“The problem of human knowledge is an endless task; first, of analyzing 
all the experiences of life into their elements; second, of reconstructing these 
elements in such a way that they will interpret each other to our understanding, 
as they do not to our direct observation. The sociologists are attorneys for this 
latter share of the process of knowledge.”—ZJbid., p. 23. 

“Many German political scientists apparently mean just what I do by sociol- 
ogy, when they use the term Staatswissenschaft.” .... “Interpreted by what 
some of them actually put into the term, it leaves out of the schedule nothing 
that occurs in human experience.” .... “The chief strategic method for which 
the sociologists are fighting is the interpretation of the parts of life by the whole 
of life.”"—J/bid. 


“If the writer has been guilty of any misinterpretation, it has been inad- 
vertent. In case of any such misinterpretation cheerful retraction will be made. 
In the body of the argument reliance for statements of Professor Small’s position 
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There is a certain vigor about this attack of Professor Small’s 
that tends to carry conviction. There is also a convincing ring 
in his conclusions, for the human mind strains ever after unity. 
But in science we must not be rushed into conclusions nor 
charmed into acquiescence by poetic or philosophic art. In spite 
of Professor Small’s vigorous argument and the charm of his 
conclusions, in spite of the highest faith in his fairness and in 
the breadth and depth of his scholarship, I believe that in this 
attack upon the independent social sciences he has fallen into a 
goodly number of grave errors of fact and of logic. 

Among the errors of which I believe Professor Small to be 
guilty there are four which seem to me especially well worth con- 
sidering in this connection. These concern (proceeding from 
the less to the more general): (1) the conception which econo- 
mists have of the character and scope of their science; (2) 
the present actual basis of differentiation between the social 
sciences; (3) the scientific and practical possibility and desirability 
of independent social sciences; and (4) the possibility of a single 
all-inclusive science of human experience. With no special 
attempt to keep these topics distinct from one another, I shall 
consider them in this general order. 

To one who has followed the development of economic science 
during the past twenty years the characterization of it by 
Professor Small is at least surprising. One is almost tempted to 
assume that, in his enthusiastic study of Adam Smith and General 
Walker, Professor Small has forgotten that economics, like other 
branches of social inquiry, has been undergoing constant revision 
in respect to its aim, scope, and method. Certainly no reputable 
economist of today would venture to furnish in the name of his 
science an “authoritative interpretation of life,” nor, on the other 
hand, ought he to dream of defining economics as a science which 
“deals with material things and the means of obtaining them.” 

It is not to be denied, of course, that the economist, like other 
men and scientists, speaks his mind in matters involving philo- 
sophical, ethical, and political concern. He is inclined, indeed, 


is based on direct quotation. Any misinterpretations here therefore need not 
invalidate argument or conclusions. 
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on certain occasions to say to the philanthropists and statesmen 
of the hour: ‘“‘You must,” and “You must not.” Nevertheless, 
I venture to affirm that he is a modest fellow enough, never 
dreaming of arrogating to himself the title and dignity of social 
philosopher. Unlike some others in the field, he is willing to 
admit the validity of independent research in the realms of 
morals, politics and philosophy; and he is willing also to admit 
the possible validity of conclusions reached by students in lines of 
research other than his own. In fact, if the economist can be 
said at times to assume in a measure the role of social 
philosopher, he does so unwillingly. It is because he recognizes, 
more clearly perhaps than his fellow-scientists, that we live in a 
world of action—a world in which decisions involving individual 
and social welfare must be frequently made; where neither indi- 
vidual nor society can wait months, years, perhaps generations, 
for evidence to be presented by social philosophers with undoubted 
credentials. In such crises the economist speaks and acts simply 
because he often seems to be the one who possesses evidence 
of a scientific and positive nature. Is anyone better qualified ? 
Or, lacking such a one, should we leave social choice altogether 
unguided by the truths of science? 

Even more unfortunate is Professor Small in his attack on 
economics and economists because of the alleged nature of the 
science. What is political economy? It would be a bold economist 
indeed who would today answer this question dogmatically. 
Economics is a world of intense ferment. The fundamental con- 
ceptions of the science are changing rapidly. So rapid indeed 
is the change that contemporary leaders find much of their early 
work robbed of all but its historical value. Mere authority under 
such circumstances should go for nothing. The face of every 
man should be set toward the future. Every student should be 
eagerly reaching out for new evidence and fresh facts. And at 
such a time Professor Small apparently accepts the dictum of a 
past generation concerning a fundamental of fundamentals. 

The result is a definition that cannot fail of being thoroughly 
obnoxious to all reputable economists. Economists do not any 
longer speak of the material of the science as though certain facts 
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were its exclusive property. If they were bent on thus staking 
out the economic claim, they certainly would not confine their 
pre-emption merely to “material things and the means of getting 
them.” They surely would attempt to include all things of value. 
But things of value are not merely the “rations” which are dealt 
out to the army, nor the “paint and canvas” for the picture. 
Would Professor Small deny value to activity of the army itself, 
to its organization and discipline; would he deny value to the 
picture, or even to the genius of “another Raphael”? If not, 
how can he ask credence for his definition of economics, or 
patience from those who are attacked on the basis of it ? 

But the economist is, after all, not the one chiefly injured by 
Professor Small’s definition of his science. The social scientist, 
as such, should be the one most vigorously to protest. If a defini- 
tion of this kind be allowed to stand, it is evident that a social 
science, as at present constituted, is something which deals with a 
particular body of facts, and that each social science is marked 
off from the others by the nature of the material with which it 
deals. It is to these assumptions that Professor Small has appar- 
ently committed himself in his definition of economics as “merely 
a fragment of the problem of life’ dealing “with material things 
and the means of getting them.” Such assumptions as these are 
of course contrary to the whole spirit of modern scientific 
thought, at least in the field of human action. The scientific 
spirit of today unequivocally condemns as archaic the notion that 
the facts of human experience can be parceled out to this and 
that science for exclusive examination. 

Professor Small himself would be the first to deny the valid- 
ity of the mode of distinction between social sciences for which 
he has become sponsor through his attack on economics. In this 
very manifesto he rails against the notion that human experience 
can be understood if it is cut up into “abstract sections and thin 
layers.” The errors into which he has fallen have resulted appar- 
ently from a too strenuous attachment to the notion that distinct 
social sciences are incompatible with the understanding of human 
experience, and from too hasty deduction from this notion. 
Human experience is one whole. It must be studied as such. 
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Therefore sciences cannot be distinct. But they seem to be. 
Therefore they cut human experience up into “little abstfact sec- 
tions and thin layers.” Here is a break in logic. Has it 
occurred to Professor Small that social sciences may be distinct 
and still not be distinguished by means of the material with 
which they deal? 

The real ground of distinction between modern social Aciences 
is, I take it, the fact that human experience presents to the 
observer a number of distinct problems. That is to say, human 
experience is capable of being viewed, and is habitually viewed, 
from the standpoint of many different interests, and presents 
thus many different aspects. To one man it is all a matter of 
ethical relations; to another, a struggle for wealth; to a third, a 
process of political institutional development; to a fourth, a 
congeries of aesthetic phenomena, etc., etc. To each of these 
observers human experience is a special problem to be explained. 
Each classifies its elements from the standpoint of his special 
interest or problem. Each seeks for the explanation of human 
experience as thus reconstructed about his own special interest. 
Each thus develops a social science. Each science thus developed 
is distinct. Still there is here no thinking of reality as cut up 
into detachable parts, which may be treated as entities in and of 
themselves; no dividing of life into “isolated unities.”” On 
the contrary, what we have here is a series of distinct and inde- 
pendent sciences, each of which deals with human experience as a 
whole; i.e., each of which interprets all other human experience 
in terms of one kind of human experience—or vice versa, as you 
please. 

Such tends to be, I venture to assert, the real situation today 
in the realm of social science. It is no valid argument against 
this assertion that, as a matter of fact, certain social activities and 
institutions are usually assigned for examination to each of the 
recognized sciences. It is well understood that no science holds 
any material field except by virtue of squatter sovereignty. No 
ethical student, for example, hesitates to deal with the trust 
question, nor does the political scientist feel that he must slur 
over the political influence of monopolies, because trusts and 
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human experience as such from the standpomt of sutie 


and legitimate human interest 


‘The time has now come to turn deletise into attack ln) his 
eagerness to diseredit the social “specialisms,” Vrolessur Si 
has fallen into the error of assuming altogether tog much tor 
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‘There is ore wrest overtoweting task of the hurnan mond Jhat task 
to find out the meaning of human experience linus is the aret 
tectonic task of atialysis and the: ol sytithesis © re 
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We shall never learn the meaning of bhutan experience antl we lear 

the meaning of all Wurman experience” 
It seers clear from these and amber statements that Professor 
Small intends to assert the desiralnlity and possilality of sociology 
in the sense of a single all-inclusive social scence. I intend to 
attack the validity of this assertion 

Jt is not quite clear on what grounds Professor Small would 
take his stand against independent sxcial sciences as we have 
characterized them, and in favor of one science melusive of them 
all. Jt seems hardly possible that he intends to deny the fact that 
human experience does present these distinct aspects or prob 
lems of which we have spoken. It must be, then, that he assurnes 
that these aspects or problems are not scientifically mdependent 
jut such an assumption apparently can have but two reason, 
able interpretations in this connection. Either it must umply that 
human experience can be examined and explained from al) of 
these aspects at once, or that there is sume one supreme aspect of 
problem of life which includes and unifies all these special aspects 
and problems. If Professor Small accepts the first of these mnpli- 
cations, | contend that he is setting yp an ideal humanly and 
scientifically speaking impossible. If he adheres to the seoond, I 

* Jowrnal of Sociology, Vol. p. 14 * 

p. 23 p. 1% 
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monopolies are current subjects in economic discussion. Nor 
are our conclusions invalidated by the fact that no single science 
has ever examined the whole field of social activity from its own 
special standpoint. Science is young, and scientists have been 
slow to learn the gentle art of co-operation. But it is a 
well-recognized fact that gradually each social science is annex- 
ing to itself an ever larger body of social facts. In short, each 
independent social science is in process of becoming an explana- 
‘tion of human experience in terms of some predominant human 
interest. 

It must be admitted that it is somewhat difficult to define 
specifically the special standpoint of each of the recognized social 
sciences. This, however, is no necessary part of my task. So 
far as political economy is concerned, the difficulty does not seem 
to be great. Without wishing to cdogmatize, I should venture to 
assume that this science deals with human activity and the social 
process from the standpoint of market choice or market valua- 
tion. Moreover, as thus conceived I should not hesitate to affirm 
that there is no single matter of fact within the whole realm of 
social activity that does not conceivably lie within the field of 
political economy; for there is no single social fact, from the 
esoteric cogitations of the social philosopher down to the mud- 
sills of human experience, that may not in some way directly or 
remotely affect human choice in the market. 

While, then, we may agree with Professor Small that human 
experience is one organic whole; that no part of it can be 
abstracted and examined separately with any hope of a complete. 
or even a partially undistorted, explanation of the whole of 
experience as such; that therefore social activity cannot give 
rise to a series of distinct sciences, each dealing with an abstract 
portion of human experience; still we may hold that human 
experience does present several relatively distinct aspects; 
that, as a whole, it can be examined separately with respect to 
each of these; and, as thus examined, it can and does give rise to 
a series of independent social sciences, each of which has as its 
material the whole social process—action and _ institution—in 
short, all social facts; and each of which is endeavoring to explain 
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human experience as such from the standpoint of some distinct 
and legitimate human interest. 


The time has now come to turn defense into attack. In his 
eagerness to discredit the social “specialisms,” Professor Small 
has fallen into the error of assuming altogether too much for 
sociology. From the manifesto are culled the following signifi- 
cant statements: 

There is one great overtowering task of the human mind. That task is 

to find out the meaning of human experience. This is the inclusive archi- 
tectonic task of analysis and then of synthesis.” .... The problem of 
human knowledge is an endless task, first, of analyzing all the experiences of 
life into their elements; second, of reconstructing these elements in such a 
way that they wiil interpret each other to our understanding.” .... The 
sociologists are attorneys for this latter share of the progress of knowledge.” 
.... We shall never learn the meaning of human experience until we learn 
the meaning of all human experience.” 
It seems clear from these and other statements that Professor 
Small intends to assert the desirability and possibility of sociology 
in the sense of a single all-inclusive social science. I intend to 
attack the validity of this assertion. ; 

It is not quite clear on what grounds Professor Small would 
take his stand against independent social sciences as we have 
characterized them, and in favor of one science inclusive of them 
all. It seems hardly possible that he intends to deny the fact that 
human experience does present these distinct aspects or prob- 


lems of which we have spoken. It must be, then, that he assumes | 


that these aspects or problems are not scientifically independent. 
But such an assumption apparently can have but two reason; 
able interpretations in this connection. Either it must imply that 
human experience can be examined and explained from all of 
these aspects at once, or that there is some one supreme aspect or 
problem of life which includes and unifies all these special aspects 
and problems. If Professor Small accepts the first of these impli- 
cations, I contend that he is setting up an ideal humanly and 
scientifically speaking impossible. If he adheres to the second, I 

*% Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII p. 14. ” Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 23. * Ibid., p. 18. 
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think I can show that he is allying himself with an outworn and 
scientifically discarded conception of life and its interpretation. 

Science is essentially analysis and classification, or at least 
analysis and classification are essential processes in science. But 
analysis or classification on the basis of a plurality of principles is 
unpossible. A simple example will make clear the present signifi- 
cance of this rather commonplace statement. 

Suppose one were interested in the significance of human 
experience, ethically, aesthetically, and economically. Would it 
be possble to perform the “architectonic task of analysis and then 
of synthesis” on the basis of these three interests? Clearly it 
would not. You could view human experience as an ethical prob- 
lem. Conceivably you could analyze human experience into its 
ethical, or its aesthetic, or its economic elements. But would this 
threefold analysis give you the elements of human experience from 
the combined standpoint of ethics, aesthetics, and economics? It 
seems not. But suppose somehow you could get human experi- 
ence just analyzed into its elements—whatever that may mean. 
You could, of course, then classify these elements according to 
their ethical import. You could do the same separately for 
human experience viewed aesthetically and economically. Every 
element would thus appear in each separate classification. But 
then how could you conceivably unite these three classifications 
so as to get an ethico-aesthetico-economic arrangement or classi- 
fication of your elements? Such a classification would be pos- 
sible only on the assumption that the ethical, aesthetic, and eco- 
nomic values of any element were always equal. But any such 
supposition would of course be absurd. Human experience 
which, for example, is economically of very high value is often 
of very low value indeed from the standpoint of ethics and 
aesthetics. 

To make this matter more concrete, let us take a very simple 
example. Suppose that we had before us a haphazard pile of 
apples, varying in color, size, and sweetness. We could take 
from the pile and put together all the apples of each color, and 
then we could arrange the color units or groups according to 


some color scheme. We could do the same for size and for 
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sweetness. That is to say, we could analyze this pile of apples 
into its elements, and classify these elements from the standpoint 
of color or size or sweetness. But now could we analyze the 
pile into color-size-sweetness elements? If we attempted this, 
we surely would find that apples of one color group or unit varied 
in sweetness and in size; that there were no such things possible 
as units of color-size-sweetness. Even if we were allowed to 
consider each apple as a unit, we should never be able to arrange 
or classify them at one and the same time, according to color, 
size, and sweetness. Very sweet apples would be of all sizes and 
colors, and very large apples of all colors and degrees of sweet- 
ness; ¢etc., etc. 

So with human experience. According to the interest of the 
observer, it is an expression of goodness or badness, beauty or 
ugliness, wealth or poverty, order or anarchy, freedom or deter- 
minism, of progressive adaptation physically or spiritually, mor- 
phologically or functionally; etc., etc. It can be viewed as a 
whole from a hundred different aspects, and as a _ whole 
analyzed and reconstructed with reference to any one of 
these. But it cannot be analyzed in part or as a whole from more 
than one aspect at a time, or reconstructed on the basis of more 
than one principle of classification at a time. 

So long, then, as we assume the scientific plurality of human 
interests, and look upon social sciences as interpretations of human 
experience in terms of these interests, we are bound to think of 
them as relatively independent. One science may, of course, 
make use of the conclusions of another. That is to say, one 
science may examine the conclusions of another from its own 
peculiar view-point. Thus ethics may put its stamp upon the 
market-valuation process. But this does not destroy the inde- 
pendence of economics as a science. Such scientific interactivities 
are mutual. While ethics is judging the morality of the market- 
valuation process, economics is considering ethical standards in 
their relation to that process. 

Moreover, once these assumptions are accepted there seems to 
be no scientific ground for any hierarchical arrangement of social 
sciences. If each science deals with all human experience, we 
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cannot speak of more or less general sciences from the standpoint 
of extent of material made use of. The mere fact that one science 
may in a way make use of the conclusions of another does not in 
itself subordinate either of them, as we have just seen. Finally, if 
we hold to our assumptions, there seems to be no case where one 
social science can be said to be elevated above others, as being a 
classification of their classifications or as bringing together for 
examination the results of their individual examinations. Where 
such a relationship appears to exist, careful examination will 
show, I think, that the sciences are not hierarchically arranged 
but lie, so to speak, in different planes. 

Take as an example of this the relationship that exists between 
psychology and social sciences of valuation like economics and 
aesthetics. At first sight it might appear that the valuation pro- 
cess, as found in these other sciences, is special psychological 
material; that therefore these sciences are in a way special psy- 
chologies, and subordinate to psychology as such. The truth 
seems to be, however, that what psychology concerns itself with 
here is not the valuation process itself, but the mode of action of 
the mind engaged in the valuation process. The problems of 
economics and of aesthetics, therefore, can in no legitimate sense 
be considered as subordinate to psychological problems, nor can 
these sciences be looked upon as special psychologies. 

This independence and practical equality of the sciences for 
which we have contended are supported by the practical ends of 
social investigation. Viewed from this standpoint, all social 
science is bound to be selective. This is a well-recognized 
characteristic of scientific method. We go to science because we 
wish to control the forces at hand so as to realize better some 
human purpose. What we seek is to comprehend the existing 
situation from the standpoint of the purpose or interest in ques- 
tion. It follows that all scientific investigation is bound to be 
highly specialized. We do not seek to understand the existing 
situation as a whole—i.e., in all its aspects and relations; that 
would be both practically useless and scientifically impossible; 
but we do seek to understand the situation in its relation to the 
interest at stake, the problem in hand. This is just as true, and 
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must be, of the sociologist who has risen above the level of mere 
narration or description, as of the economist or the moralist. 

On practical grounds, then, as well as on the assumption that 
human experience presents scientifically distinct problems because 
different aspects of it cannot be scientifically examined all at once, 
sociology, if it signifies anything scientifically, must be simply a 
new independent social science based on a new principle of classi- 
ficatior. We can leave to sociologists the statement of what that 
principle of classification really is. That is to say, we can let 
them fight the matter out among themselves. 

But now I am perfectly aware that Professor Small is likely 
to say: All this is beside the point. I do not admit that your 
special aspects and problems of life are distinct and independent. 
Human experience is at bottom a unity. All these aspects and 
problems are bound up together in one unified whole. They all 
stand definitely related to each other and to the whole. There 
must then be a science of the whole in which these special prob- 
lems and explanations—these special sciences—find their proper 
and subordinate places. In other words, the conception of a 
hierarchy of sciences is firmly based upon the fact that all prob- 
lems of life are in the end aspects of one single problem—that 
human experience is one related whole. 

All this sounds well. Its very familiarity tends to carry con- 
viction. But it is just here that Professor Small is likely to make 
his final and most fatal mistake. 

It is one thing to assert that human experience is one unified 
whole. It is quite another to assert that it can be scientifically 
apprehended as such. What is science? It is not mere immediate 
or intuitive realization. It is explanation, interpretation. But a 
thing cannot be explained in terms of itself. Identical state- 
ments do not explain each other. Therefore, in the very nature 
of things, there can be no single, all-inclusive, all-sufficing science 
of human experience in which all the facts “interpret each other 
to our understanding.”” So long as we introduce no extra- 
experiential element, the nearest we can get to this ideal is in the 
independent social science as it has been conceived of in this 
paper. In this all human experience is ideally included, but one 
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special phase of it is thought of as in a sense outside of and 
interpreting the rest of it. We can thus range over the field of 
human experience and interpret it as a whole many different 
times. But we have seen that it is impossible at one and the same 
time to think of more than one phase of it as outside and 
interpretative of the rest of it.?* 

If, then, there is to be a single, all-inclusive, all-sufficient 
science of human experience, the explanation must be in terms 
of something altogether outside this experience. In terms 
of what? Presumably in terms of some intuitively established 
end of life or ideal of society. But the initiatory assumption of 
such an end or ideal outside of human experience is altogether 
archaic and anti-scientific. Applied to society it brings in the 
Middle-Age conception of the Divine Architect engaged in the 
task of constructing on earth an ideal or absolute individual or 
social type. 

Is it, then, to some such Middle-Age, theological conception 
that Professor Small comes in his insistence on the unity of social 
science as deduced from the unity of human experience? In his 
mind is there some one supreme, all-inclusive significance of life, 
outside of life, and therefore some one normal and exclusively 
valid scheme of relationship in human events? Is the task of 
social science to discover, through analysis and synthesis of all 
human experience, this ideal, typical, or normal relationship? Is 
this the “inclusive architectonic task’’ for which the sociologists 
are “attorneys”? If so, is the task a possible one? Can any 
analysis and synthesis of life discover what is not in life? 


“The following most serviceable formulation of what I have here in mind 
I owe to Professor Henry W. Stuart, of Lake Forest University, to whom I am 
also indebted for many valuable suggestions in the preparation of this paper: 

“Each social science is a science of all human experience in the sense that 
it is the science of everything it can see or conceive in the way of experience 
as objective or significant from its point of view. There is no limitation of the 
subject-matter in the subject-matter itself, but only a limitation and an emphasis 
that the point of view prescribes from its side.” This must not be taken to 
mean that a thing can explain itself. “The purpose or interest from which all 
experience is studied in any given social science is a fact of experience to be 
sure, but when it is so taken as a point of view it is thereby made in a sense 
‘absolute,’ and the rest of experience becomes objective, descriptive, categorized 
with reference to it, i.e., becomes its experience or experience of it.” 
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Or shall we take the more poetic view? Shall we assume that 
Professor Small really has in mind an immediate and intuitive 
knowledge of all human experience, and that therefore he would 
have a science of it? Shall we, in short, liken him to the 
dreamers of the age of poetic theology? If so, we can find the 
parallel in Dante’s Paradise, where he says: 

I saw that in its depths is enclosed, bound up with love in one volume 
that which is dispersed in leaves through the universe; substance and acci- 
dent and their modes fused together as it were in such wise that that of 
which I speak is one simple light. The universal form of this knot I believe 
that I saw because in saying this I feel that I rejoice more spaciously.* 

But Dante found that this unity of which he dreamed and in 
which he believed was not capable of human expression. He 
confesses : 


Thenceforward my vision was greater than our speech which yields to such 


a sight and the memory yields to such excess.™ 


Beyond doubt Professor Small will be inclined to treat lightly 
both the implied poetical and theological attributes of his pro- 
posed science of sociology. But he may not attempt to 
escape these implications through resort to such expressions 
as “the science of human personality,” “interpretation of the 
process of becoming,” “synthetic, co-ordinating conception,” etc., 
etc. All social sciences are sciences of human _ personality; 
but a complete expression of human personality would not be 
science. All social sciences are interpretations of the process 
of becoming, but the attempt to interpret this process as such 
in terms of any extra-experiential end or ideal of life is theo- 
logical rather than scientific in its essential nature. All sciences 
are synthetic, co-ordinating studies; but there can be no final or 
absolute synthesis of these synthetic studies, except on the basis 
of some extra-scientific presupposition—some standard of values 
intuitively or authoritatively established. In order, then, that 
we may have new cause to “rejoice more spaciously,”” Professor 
Small must invent other phases to reach the eternal mystic that 
lies in the heart of all men. But rather would we have him 
descend to the matter-of-fact level of science. If he can bring 


Canto 33; Norton’s translation. * Ibid. 
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with him there his sociological ideal, he may be sure of a welcome 
for it. 

I should be glad to stop here; but Professor Small’s courtesy in 
standing out for an exchange of buffets certainly entitles him 
to a definite summarization of the points raised in this paper. 
Let the following declarative propositions therefore serve as a 
manifesto counter to his own: 

1. Social sciences are not to be differentiated from one 
another on the basis of the special material or subject-matter of 
each. 

2. All the facts of human experience may fall legitimately 
within the field of each of the independent social sciences. 

3. Social sciences are therefore not examinations of isolated 
fragments of human experience, nor of sequences unrelated to 
human experience as a whole. 

4. A social science is an examination and interpretation of 
human experience as such from some distinctive human stand- 
point, aspect, or interest; or it is an attempt to describe and 
explain or interpret human experience as it is ranged about and 
related to some one special interest which is for the time being 
regarded as the end of human experience and in a sense 
outside it. 

5. It is only thus that human experience as such can be 
studied and comprehended, since analysis and classification of 
events cannot be made on the basis of a plurality of principles, 
nor can the whole of human experience explain itself as such. 

6. There must, then, always be as many independent social 
sciences as there are important or legitimate human interests 
from which to view human experience. 

7. Sociology itself, as a science—call it the science of human 
personality, or what you will—can be nothing but a study of 
human experience from the standpoint of some one interest; i. e., 
an explanation on the basis of one principle of classification. 

8. Political economy is simply one of a series of social 
sciences. 

g. It is an examination of human activity and institutions as 
related to a certain species of choice or value estimate which we 


call market. 
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10. As such it is not merely a study of material things and 
the means of getting them. 

11. Just as there is no other fact in the whole realm of human 
experience that either may not have its influence, direct or indi- 
rect, in determining market choice, or be to a degree a resultant of 
market choice, so there is no fact in human experience that may 
not have its place in the field of economic study. 

12. Present-day economists do not claim for themselves any 
special authority in the interpretation of life; they do not as 
economists claim to be social philosophers. 

13. But economists, like all other scientists, are men with 
men’s practical interests, and as men they offer their opinions in 
regard to social welfare, pending the time when others shall be 
better equipped ; and, 

14. Like sociologists, they sometimes state conclusions on the 
basis of insufficient data. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
BENEFIT FEATURES OF THE TRADE-UNIONS 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 

In the United States, according to a recent list, there are in 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 113 national 
and international unions, organized in 23,631 lodges or local 
unions. The total membership was estimated at 1,500,000, but 
this estimate was not based on reliable statistics, and it is well 
known that the number of members fluctuates, sometimes rapidly, 
with changes in economic conditions. The accompanying table 
represents the names of the unions, their membership, and their 
total expenditures for various kinds of insurance for the year 


1905.! 


American Federation of Labor (local organizations) 28,600 
Actors’ National Protective Union of America ..............eseeeeee 1.100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America.. 12,000 
Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen ...............2sceceeceee 22,700 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, National Alliance ................ 1,400 
Blacksmiths’ International Brotherhood ............cccccscceccesces 10,000 
Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America ..............+20005 1,500 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America ................+.4- 13,400 
Bookbinders’ International Brotherhood ...............+sccecccceees 6,600 
Brewery Workmen, International Union of 34,000 
Brick, Tile and Terra-Cotta Workers’ Alliance, International .......... 4,100 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association of ...... 10,000 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, Intermational .................... 1,000 
Building Employees of America (in January, 1904, 800) .............. 

Cap Makers of North America, United Cloth Hat and ................ 2,600 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of ........... 143,200 
Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of ..............00000: 4,800 
Carriage and Wagon Workers, International ................eseesee0. 3,200 
Car Workers, International Association of 5,000 
Cement Workers, American Brotherhood of ...............-eseeeeees 3,600 
Chainmakers’ National Union of the United States of America ........ 600 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America .................0-+0005 41,400 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail .................. 50,000 
Clerks, International Association of Railway (in January, 1904, 600).. 

Compressed Air Workers, International Union ....................4. 1,200 
Coopers’ International Union of North America ....................0, 5,600 


1 Bulletin of the Department of Labor (New York, 1906), p. 110; Chicago 
Daily News Almanac, 1906, pp. 114-16. 
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Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace .................. 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers’ International Union ................ 
Electrical Workers of re International Brotherhood 

Expressmen, Brotherhood of Railway (in January, 1904, een 
Glees Bottle Blowers’ 
Glass Snappers’ Protective Association, Window 
Gold Beaters’ Protective Union ............. 
Granite Cutters’ National Union ...... 
Hatters of North America, United ................. 
Horseshoers’ Union, Jourmeymen 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Alliance and Bartenders’ League .... 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of 
Knife Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ Union, Pocket 
Lathers’ Internaticnal Union, Wood, Wire and Metal ...... 
Laundry Workers’ Union, Shirt, Waist and...... 
Leather Workers’ Union, Amalgamated .. 
Machinists, International Asociation Of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, International Brotherhood of ........ 
Mattress Spring and Bedding Workers’ 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
Metal Folishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers ................ 
Mine Managers and Assistants’ Mutual Aid Association ....... errr 
Mine Workers of America, United ............... 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, Brotherhood 
Paper Box, Bag and Novelty Workers’ Union ................. ee 
Paper Makers, United Brotherhood of ....... 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, Helpers’ "Association 
Powder and High Explosive Workers .............. 
Printers and Color Mixers, Association ‘of Machine 
Printers’ Association, Machine Textile 
Printers’ Union, Steel and Copperplate 


12,200 
900 
1,000 
3.400 
400 
31,900 
1,800 


7,000 
200 
1,200 
1,100 
300 
10,300 
8,500 
4,700 
4,200 
38,700 
300 
10,000 
700 
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700 
300 
21,000 
2,200 
17,500 
300 
200 
4,300 — 
4,600 
4,000 
1,000 
47,800 
48,500 
12,000 
1,900 . 
1,500 
6,200 
61,900 
30,000 
30,800 
400 
4,200 
900 
5,000 
3,600 
1,000 a 
1,300 
2,200 
9,000 
5,000 
5,600 q 
500 
400 
400 
400 
1,100 
200 
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kKoofers’ Union, Slate and Tile ....... 600 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 2,800 
Street and Electric Railway Employees’ Association ................4. 30,000 
Tile Layers and Helpers’ Union, Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic....... 1,400 
Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association ..............cecceeceeree 1,400 
Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ Union ............... 1,300 
Weavers Ansociation, 100 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association ..........ccccccccccccccccccs 300 
Woodsmen and Saw-Mill Workers’ Brotherhood .................000% 1,100 
Wood Workers’ Union, Amalgamated ..............cccccccccceccccs 20,000 
Total membership 1,494,300 


During the year 1905 the national unions of the American 
Federation of Labor paid out in benefits as follows: 


Insurance of tools ............ 5,180.41 

Total $1,503,316.20 


But these figures do not by any means represent the expendi- 
tures and services of the unions, because the local lodges assist 
with their funds and care, very often without reporting to or 
acting through the national officers. Of much of this kind of 
service we have no records. 

Accident insurance of the trade-unions.—A few examples of 
methods described in the letters from secretaries and in the 
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annual reports and by-laws will serve to explain the working of 
this kind of insurance in the unions. The Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners pays a lump sum of $700 in case of 
complete disability, and from $175 to $350 in case of partial dis- 
ability. From the year 1860 to 1904 this organization paid out 
in accident-insurance benefits $335,825. The Cigarmakers’ 
Union pays a lump sum when a member has become blind or 
lost both hands. The Iron Moulders’ Union pays to the partially 
disabled workman from $100 to $200, and to the totally disabled . 
member a sum which is determined by the administrators of the .. 
fund according to circumstances. In the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees the injured mem- 
ber receives $100. The International Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees pays in case of total disability from $500 to 
$1,000. The Amalgamated Glass Workers pay in case of per- 
manent disability from $75 to $100. So far as we can draw con- 


clusions from correspondence with the unions in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, it must be said that they ee 
have rarely achieved important results in the field of accident . 4 

insurance. The tables of statistics furnish, it is true, only a | i 


part of the facts; perhaps a considerable part of the expenditures 
credited to sickness insurance and death benefits is really acci- 
dent insurance. Disability to labor, prolonged illness, and death 
are not infrequently the results of accidents of occupations or of aes: 
other causes. There are some special reasons for the reluctance a 
of the unions to take up accident insurance. It seems probable 
that many members of the unions fear to pay premiums into a 
common treasury for this purpose, for fear the money might be 
expended upon strikes. Further, the traditional law of employers’ 
liability has educated the workmen to expect their protection 
from the awards of courts. This hope is generally illusory; but 
the occasional enormous awards awaken a gambling instinct in 
thousands of persons where only one will receive substantial 
indemnity by prosecuting the employer. The workmen in cer- 
tain dangerous occupations, especially the railway employees, a . 

enjoy the protection of the relief departments as well as of their —  . 
union benefits. Well-paid workmen in dangerous trades can - . 
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secure accident insurance by paying relatively high premiums in 
casualty companies, or they can make special contracts with 
private hospitals to furnish medical care during illness, a fre- 
quent rate of payment being $10 to $12 a year for assurance of 
such relief in hospital or at home. In certain localities the 
employers have become accustomed to paying the costs of med- 
ical care, and at least part of the wages, when the accident was 
due to mishap in the industry itself. All these causes co-operate 
to diminish the interest of workmen in their union accident bene- 
fit, and they are much more likely now than in former years to 
regard the organization of such insurance as a duty to be laid 
upon the business which causes the risks. The doctrine of risque 
professionnel is very rapidly gaining adherents in this country. 
Sickness insurance of the unions.—Ilf{ we turn to sickness 
insurance, we are upon ground where the local unions are found 
to be admirable organs of administration. The members of a 
lodge are exposed to similar risks, they resemble each other in 
physical nature, they know each other’s habits, they are able to 
detect imposture, and they are able to manage the simple affairs 
of a form of insurance which does not require heavy reserves 
and large investments of funds. Therefore it is that there are 
very few organizations for sick insurance directly by national 
trade-unions, but very many among the local lodges of the 
national bodies. At the same time we have not adequate statis- 
tics of the extent of this insurance, because the lodges are not 
required, as a rule, to report their work in this field to the central 
office. Sometimes we read in the reports and correspondence the 
statement that the members of the unions seek their sick insur- 
ance in the fraternal societies which are to some extent in rivalry 
with the unions. The members of a union in this country have been 
taught by circumstances and by discussions to regard their trade 
organization as militant, as an army to wrest concessions from 
employers in relation to wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment, while the more pacific and constant needs of sociability and 
provident thrift may be met in other ways. In new unions the 
leaders find it very difficult to induce members to set the dues 
high enough to cover more than the bare costs of administration 
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and war. Our unions have not been so long established as those 
of Great Britain, and have not yet settled down as permanent 
organizations with varied ends; and their fluctuating member- 
ship, composed of men of all nationalities, have only imperfectly 
learned as yet how to trust each other and maintain large funds 
under the control of leaders who sometimes betray them. Many 
of the members of unions are connected with powerful church 
orders, whose funds furnish means in sickness and brotherly atten- 
tion in trouble. After making deductions for all these reasons, 
there still remains a very important work of sickness insurance 
in the hands of the lodges of trade-unions. Of these we may 
cite certain typical examples, although complete records are not 
available. 

In the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners sick 
benefits are provided by local lodges without interference from 
the national officers. The International Association of Machin- 
ists reports 200 lodges, and during the year 1905 they paid out 
in sick benefits the sum of $26,617.43. Some of the lodges of 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ International Union have a 
sick-benefit feature, but this is not general in this organization. 
Very peculiar and interesting is the method of Union No. 144 of 
the Cigarmakers’ Union in the city of New York. The members 
pay monthly dues of 25 cents, and one who is disabled by illness 
is paid $5 a week during 13 weeks. If a surplus remains in the 
treasury after paying benefits, it is divided at Christmas among 
the members. The union is composed of auxiliary associations, 
each having from 25 to 30 members. In the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners the sick benefit is $4.20 weekly 
for 26 weeks, and afterward $2.10 per week; the younger mem- 
bers pay half-rates and receive half-benefits. The entire sum 
expended for sick insurance during the years 1860 to 1904 was 
$3,446,465, and in addition to this $233,170 were expended in 
special relief. The Iron Moulders’ Union of North America 
designates 8 cents of the weekly contribution of each member to 
the sick-benefit fund, and out of this fund a sick member receives 
$5.25 per week after the first week during 13 weeks. The Unitea 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters’ 
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Helpers pays weekly benefits of $5 for 13 weeks, after 7 days. 
The Tailors’ Union pays the men in case of illness $4 a week, and 
the women $3. In the year 1904 the 61 divisions of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America paid out $20,002.73, the rates of benefits ranging 
from $2 to $7 weekly. The Journeymen Barbers receive $5 
weekly during 20 weeks. The Tobacco Workers have a sick 
benefit of $3 weekly for 13 weeks, after 7 days, on condition that 
the person at the time of illness has already paid contributions 
during 6 months. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union pays $5 
weekly for 13 weeks after 7 days. 

Old-age and invalidism insurance.—While the direct provision 
for old-age insurance is rare among the trade-unions, it is prob- 
able that other benefits occasionally cover the wants of members 
who are too feeble or aged to work steadily. It is just this class 
of members who would be most severely tempted to work for 
lower than union rates of wages if they were not protected by 
benefits. The Cigarmakers’ Union expends a great deal of 
money on out-of-work benefits, and the managers of this fund 
inform us that a large number of the recipients of this relief are 
infirm persons who cannot earn the average wages, and that many 
of these are advanced in years. Here we have the beginnings of 
old-age pensions concealed under other forms of insurance. The 
Granite Cutters’ Association has begun to organize its old-age 
pension fund. The Fraternal Association of Machinists has 
approved a system under which it is proposed to pay to a mem- 
ber on reaching the age of 65 years the sum of $500, if he has 
already paid dues as member during 10 years. But the money 
for establishing the scheme was not in hand at last report. The 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers offers an old-age 
pension of $300 after a person has been a member for 20 years, 
of $400 after 25 years, and of $500 after 30 years. The Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
accepted a plan in 1905 according to which any member over 65 
years of age would receive from $1 to $3 per day; but the fund 
is not yet provided. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners pays to the aged member weekly from $2.45 to $2.80. 
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This union has thus paid, during the years 1860 to 1904 the sum 
of $1,273,915. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a union 
of English origin, pays old-age pensions. The Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America has adopted the plan of paying old-age 
pensions after the year 1920. 

A diligent and extended correspondence has thus far revealed 
only the feeble beginnings of care for old age and for permanent 
invalids. So far as the past gives evidence, we must look in an 
entirely different direction for this form of protection; although 
under suitable legal conditions the machinery of the unions may 
become useful in building up a system of old-age pensions. 

Death benefits —In the field of so-called “‘life-insurance,”’ or, 
more properly, the provision for burial benefits and some moderate 
fund for widows, the trade-unions have been most successful. 
Usually the effort does not go beyond securing money for the 
expenses of the last illness and the burial expenses, and in this 
the success has been worthy of mention; for many thousand 
families have been spared the misery of depending on alms at such 
trying times in their history. In most of the unions a lump sum, 
which rarely exceeds $100, is paid on the death of a member; 
but in some of the stronger unions, whose members enjoy high 
wages, the benefit is larger. 

The International Shingle Weavers’ Union requires monthly 
dues of 40 cents per member, and the death benefit is $75. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners pays $100 to 
$200 at the death of a member, and $25 to $50 in case of the 
death of the wife of a member. There is a class of members 
called “‘semi-beneficiary’”’ who receive $50 funeral benefit. The 
monthly dues of the Granite Cutters are $1, and the death benefit 
varies according to classes of members. The union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers pays a funeral benefit of $50 to $100. 
In the city of Chicago the local lodges of the Elevator Construct- 
ers pay a funeral benefit of $120, which they raise by means of 
an assessment. The union of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers collects monthly dues of 35 cents, and pays a death 
benefit to the family of $100. The Slate and Tile Roofers, with 
monthly dues of 13 cents, pay $100 death benefit. The Amal- 
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gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners pays $84 on the occa- 
sion of death of a member, and $35 at the death of the wife of a 
member. During the years 1860 to 1904 this union paid out in 
death benefits $617,905. The Association of Machinists pays 
irom $50 to $200. The members of the Stove Mounters and 
Steel Range Workers pay monthly dues of 5 cents, and also an 
assessment at the death of a member; but under this plan the 
promised death benefit of $100 is not entirely covered. The 
death benefit in the National Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel and Tin Workers amounts to $100; the contributions 
are 10 cents, paid quarterly, and a general fund is maintained. 
The members of the union of Iron Moulders pay 10 cents weekly 
into a fund and 16 per cent. of the proceeds is set apart for the 
death-benefit fund, and the family receives according to graded 
scale from $100 to $200. The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
Brass Moulders, and Brass and Silver Workers pay $50 to $100 
death benefit and cover the cost by a monthly payment of 25 
cents. Some of the local lodges of the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ Union pay death benefits, but not the majority of them. 
The Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers pay $100 death benefits, and the same sum is 
paid by the Elastic Goring Weavers and the Electrical Workers. 
At a cost of 70 to 74 cents’ annual contribution from each member 
the Journeymen Tailors are able to pay a death benefit of $25 
to $100. Some of the local lodges of the United Garment 
Workers pay funeral benefits. The members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees contribute 
5 cents monthly dues, and a funeral benefit of $100 is paid the 
family of a deceased person. During the year 1904 the expendi- 
tures of 22 local unions for death benefits in 152 cases were 
$6,949.25, and of the national organization $15,850. The 
monthly dues in the International Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees are 50, 60, 75 cents, according to age, and the 
life-insurance policy promises $500. The Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, which has few members, paid out during the year 1905 
to 11 families $825 in death benefits. The members of the Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees pay yearly premiums of $3, 
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and in case of a death the family receives $100. The Watch 
Engravers’ Association pays a benefit not to exceed $75, which 
is raised by levying an assessment of 50 cents after each death. 
A small sum for funeral expenses is paid by local lodges of the 
National Print Cutters’ Association. The monthly dues in the 
International Typographical Union are 7% cents, and the local 
lodges pay $70 funeral expenses. In the year 1905 this union 
paid out $39,690, and since 1892 in all $367,995. The death- 
rate is said to be 12 per thousand. Most of the local lodges of 
the Coopers’ International Union pay funeral expenses. The 
Glass Workers’ Association take out of their common fund $50 
to $75 for funeral expenses; during the year 1905 there were 9 
deaths, and the sum expended was $600. The death benefits in 
the union of Piano, Organ, and Musical Instrument Workers are 
$50, $100, or $200, according to class. The members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen's Union pay 
monthly dues of 5 cents, and the death benefits are $50 to $100. 
The Journeymen Barbers expend for a funeral or for life insur- 
ance $60 to $500. The funds of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers are raised by monthly dues of 50 cents and by levying 
occasional assessments. At the death of a member the widow 
receives $50 to $150, and at the death of the wife of a member 
he receives $25, $50, or $75, according to class. The weekly dues 
of the Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods are 25 
cents, and twice in the year an assessment of 50 cents is levied; 
the death benefit varies between $40 and $100. Local lodges of 
the Federation of Musicians pay for funeral benefits from $25 
upward. The Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
pay 5 cents monthly dues, and the death benefit is $50 to $100. 
Between February 23, 1903, and May 1, 1905, this union paid 
out $48,650 for death benefits. The Tobacco Workers’ Union 
pays $50, and the Paving Cutters’ Union $75. Each member of 
the Boot and Shoe Workmen pays 50 cents into the fund at the 
death of a member. The death benefit is from $50 to $100. In 
the year 1905 the expenditures were $16,175. 

The union of cigarmakers deserves special attention in this 
connection because its organization and success have been so 
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remarkable. This union was founded in 1864, and its insurance 
scheme was introduced in 1879. Its record and statistical reports 
during the past 26 years have been carefully kept, and its presen- 
tation of results is complete and accurate. Between the years 
1865 and 1904 the number of members rose from 984 to 41,536. 
The union is built up out of local lodges, all of which recognize 
the international union and send elected delegates to the general 
conventions of the national organization. Even the officers of 
the international society are elected by a majority of votes of 
members. Any cigarmaker may belong to the union, with the 
exception of Chinese laborers and working men or women in 
tenement-house shops. An applicant for membership is received 
upon his own statement after payment of an entrance fee. Appli- 
cants who are suffering from chronic diseases, or who are more 
than 50 years of age, may be received into membership and pay 
15 cents weekly dues, but are not entitled to sick benefits nor to 
more than $50 death benefits. Only a minority of cigarmakers 
are members of the union, and therefore the insurance plan does 
not protect the greater number engaged in this trade. The 
entrance fee is $3, which may be paid in 6 weekly instalments. 
The regular dues are 30 cents a week, which is paid into the 
treasury of the local lodges. A member may be excused from 
payment of dues for 16 weeks of unemployment, but must repay 
the amount in arrears after he secures employment. A member 
who has paid dues for 3 years can receive a card, by means of 
which he is authorized, by paying 20 cents weekly dues, to retain 
his claim to sick and death benefits, even if he is no longer in the 
trade. The benefits are as follows: In case of a strike or lock- 
out the unemployed workman receives during the first 16 weeks 
$5 per week, and afterward $3 per week until employment is 
resumed. In case a member is compelled to seek work in a 
distant place he may obtain an advance of $8 to $20 to cover 
expenses of travel. When he secures employment he must begin 
at once to repay the loan in instalments of at least 10 per cent. 
of the amount. A member who for 2 years has paid his dues is 
entitled to receive during unemployment $3 weekly during 6 
weeks ; after a suspension of payment for 7 weeks he may again 
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receive the same sum for another 6 weeks. Not more than $54 
in one year may thus be received. Every regular member who 
has paid his dues for an entire year has the right to receive $5 
weekly during the time of disability on account of sickness. Dur- 
ing the first week nothing is paid, and when the sickness is due 
to drunkenness or vice all claim is forfeited. Sick benefits are 
paid only upon the certificate of the physician that the member is 
unable to work, and only for 13 weeks in any one year. A com- 
mittee of the lodge visits the disabled member in his home and 
establishes the fact of his illness. Women who are members are 
not permitted to draw sick benefits 3 weeks before and 5 weeks 
after confinement. 

Death benefits are paid after the death of a member who has 
paid dues for 2 years to the family or person who provides for 
the funeral, to the amount of $50 for the expenses of burial; 
but the entire life insurance payable, including this $50, is fixed 
by classes, according to the period during which dues have been 
paid: (1) members of 5 years’ standing, $200; (2) members 
of 10 years’ standing, $350; (3) members of 15 years’ standing, 
$550. The member may designate the beneficiary who is to 
receive the death benefit. A member may receive funeral benefit 
in case of the death of wife, or mother who is dependent on him. 
A person who has been a member for 15 years may keep his 
claim to death benefit alive by paying monthly dues of 10 cents, 
by quarterly instalments, after he has become disabled for work. 

The beginnings of invalid insurance are found in this system. 
A member who has become blind, or who has lost both hands, 
is entitled to receive a lump sum as large as his family might 
receive if he had died at the same time. Upon receiving such pay- 
ment the person loses his membership and his claims. In case the 
illness or death is caused by military service the benefit is not paid ; 
nor is there need, as the government pension then makes further 
insurance unnecessary. The union has also considered and worked 
out a plan of old-age pensions; and it is thought that an addition 
to the weekly dues of 10 cents would cover the cost of such insur- 
ance. The indemnity for the loss of time through unemployment 
is, as already explained, frequently a kind of old-age pension; 
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because most of the members who are continuously out of work 
are old and feeble, and a payment of $3 weekly during a part of 
the year prevents the necessity of appealing to public or private 


charity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Mr. A. M. Sakolski has described the organization and 
activities of the strong Iron Moulders’ Union of North America 
with great care, and has given an excellent account of its develop- 
ment and administration. This union was organized in the year 
1859. Before 1895 its sick-benefit department was left entirely 
with the local unions, and the administration in some of the 
lodges was quite successful. But this form of organization, 
natural in primitive stages of growth, proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory. In a country like the United States, where the workmen 
either voluntarily or necessarily move very much from place to 
place, the local system is found to work badly; a member who 
goes into a new city may find himself in need of help during the 
first weeks of his stay, and he may not have acquired right to 
relief at that moment, or there may be no lodge with sick-relief 
features in his new home. The General Convention in 1895? 
adopted a rule according to which any member disabled by 
accident or sickness may receive a weekly benefit of $5 after the 
first week and during 13 weeks. A member who has paid dues 
for 6 consecutive weeks and is not in debt for dues of more than 
13 weeks has claim upon this relief. The weekly dues are 25 
cents, out of which amount the local lodge retains 8 cents on 
deposit, and transmits the remainder to the national treasury to 
cover costs of strikes and of administration. Any surplus of 
the local treausury is sent to the national treasury, and from the 
central fund relief is given to local lodges which may be unable 


* Constitution and Rules, Article 17, section 1. 
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to meet extraordinary claims on the sick fund. Thus each lodge 
has behind it the strength of the entire national body. The sys- 
tem has worked admirably. Since the first of January, 1896, at 
which date sick insurance was first introduced, the expenditures 
have been as shown in the table: 


Sick benefits 


Year Membership | 
20,920 | $ 38,510.00 
1897. 23,003 | 36,720.00 
41,189 | 102,930.00 
| 54,251 } 134,116.00 


76,416 | 193,214.25 


One part of the experiment is so important and significant 
that it deserves special remark. The winter of 1904 was very 
cold, and the iron industry was temporarily depressed. The 
number of members who resorted to the sick-benefit fund fo: 
relief was unusually large. The official organ of the union * 
explained this fact by saying that these payments were more 
generally due to unemployment than to actual illness which inca- 
pacitated members for work, and that it was a consequence of the 
depression in the industry. It is possible that idleness may cause 
sickness in many instances, though this subject has not been 
thoroughly studied. 

The provisions for unemployment are worthy of mention. 
The actual cost of the sick insurance is about 6 cents per member 
per week for the entire membership of the national union, the 
benefit being $5 per week. The weekly dues of 8 cents per mem- 
ber therefore leave a surplus in the national treasury. In 1897 
the general convention voted to set apart 1 cent of this surplus 
from the dues to pay the dues of members who happen to be out 
of work. Between the year 1897 (October 1) to the end of 
1900 the total expenditures for dues of unemployed members 
amounted to the sum of $6,577.38, from which fact it is apparent 
that fewer than 500 members were unemployed. Since the year 


* Journal, August, 1904, p. 590. 
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1900 conditions have been even more favorable. Yet a few years 
of industrial depression would exhaust a very large reserve fund. 

The union provides life insurance, and indemnity in case of 
total disability. The death benefits and the indemnities for total 
disability vary with the duration of membership in the union. A 
member who has paid dues during 5 to 10 years is able to claim 
a death benefit or indemnity for total disability of $150, when 
membership has continued for 10 to 15 years the sum is fixed at 
$175, and after 15 years at $200. The monthly dues for this 
fund are 6.4 cents per member, and deficits are avoided by devot- 
ing to this fund the entrance fees of new members, $2 each. 


Years | Receipts Expenditures Monthly Dues 

| $16,597.00 | $12,000.00 $0.07 1-2 
32,429.92 | 32,400 .00 0.07 1-2 

ans 54,179.19 58,512.90 0.64 


The expenditures for strikes during the 3 years 1899-1902 
were $111,571.22; for the organization of new local unions and 
the general work of propagandism, $16,000 annually; for the 
expenses of the general convention in the year 1902, $50,670.72. 
The general convention meets once in three years. The Financier 
of the national union receives from the local secretaries monthly 
reports containing the names of all contributing members, the 
amount of each payment for sick benefits, and the condition of 
the treasury. The account of each member is kept on a separate 
card. <A physician is appointed to examine the applicant and 
give a certificate—a measure employed to assure the union that 
deception is not practiced. In order to insure the funds against 
fraud, all officials intrusted with handling funds must give bonds 
which cover the risk to the organization. The union was driven 
to adopt these measures because it had learned, by the bitter 
experience with dishonest officials in former years, that they are 
necessary. The method of keeping accounts is uniform in all 
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lodges, and the national office supervises and controls the entire 
proceeding. During the year 1904 the Iron Moulders’ Union 
paid for strikes $266,283.43; sick benefits, $198,214.25; death 
benefits and indemnity for total disability, $53,786.40; costs of 
administration, $74,586.97; entire expenditures, $592,871.05. 
In general we may cite the expression of Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers as typical of the convictions of the leaders of the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. He said 
substantially that he deemed it his duty to urge upon the unions 
to make themselves useful to the members, not only in securing 
higher wages and better conditions of hours and work-places, but 
also by furnishing relief in times of distress of members. The 
first condition of such a measure would be that the dues should 
be increased. There is no good reason why the union should not, 
in addition to protection of trade interests, secure to the workers 
support in time of sickness, unemployment, old age, and invalid- 
ism.4 
Unions of the Railroad Employees.—These unions do not 
belong to the American Federation of Labor. There are seven 
of these brotherhoods, of which five consist of workmen engaged 
directly in the dangerous labors of train service. The following 
table presents a summary of the facts relating to these organiza- 


tions: 


| 

Organization Membership | Payments (1905) | Number of Payments 
Conductors....... 36,000 | $ 825,000 | 423 
Engineers........| 47,000 | 1,327,500 | 594 
Firemen......... 55,287 810,250 
Switchmen...... . | 23,000 | 154,200 151 
Brakemen....... 74,539 1,545,236 | 1,154* 

235,826 | $4,662,186 


* The number of payments by the brakemen is one-half the total for the two years 1903 and 1004. 


Irom the year 1868 to 1905 the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Association paid out for 
6,232 cases of relief the sum of $14,983,038.71. The employees 

*Quoted from a speech in 1905 in Die bestehenden Einrichtungen cur 
Versicherung gegen die Folgen der Arbeitslosigkeit im Ausland und im 
Deutschen Reich, Part I, p. 357. 
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of the railroad corporations which have established relief depart- 
ments must not only pay their dues to the relief departments, 
but also to their brotherhood funds for sick and accident benefits. 
Fortunately their wages are relatively high, and they are gener- 
ally able to provide this double insurance. But they frequently 
complain that the companies throw on the employees an excessive 
burden of cost in the relief departments. Mr. J. B. Kennedy has 
recently made a careful study of the insurance funds of these 
railroad unions, and from his account the most important facts 
may be obtained.® 

The number of railroad employees in the United States is 
estimated to be over 1,000,000 persons, and one-sixteenth of the 
population depends on them for support. Over 300,000 of these 
workmen are members of trade-unions which offer sickness 
and accident and death benefits. There are two noteworthy char- 
acteristics of these railroad unions: the members are workmen in 
a particular occupation of railroad service, and any member is 
entitled to change from one company to another without losing 
his claims in his union. 

The Grand Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, at first 
called Brotherhood of the Footboard, was founded August 17, 
1863. In the year 1890 the number of members was 8,000. [n 
1904 the number had reached 46,400, and the local lodges num- 
bered 652. Since January 1, 1890, all members under 50 years 
of age must be inscribed in the insurance department of the union 
as a condition of membership. 

The Order of Railway Conductors was founded July 6, 1868. 
In the year 1891 ali members were obliged to belong to the insur- 
ance department, and from that time forward the union grew 
rapidly. On December 31, 1903, the number of policies in force 
was 27,875, and since the union was founded $6,329,067 have 
been expended. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was founded 
December 1, 1873, and in 1878 membership in the insurance 
department was made obligatory for all members of the union. 


5 Studies in American Trade Unionism, edited by Hollander and Bennett 


(1905), p. 323. 
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In 1904, 98.59 per cent. of all members were insured, and the 
policies in force had a value of $75,559,000. Since its founda- 
tion the union has expended $7,941,065 in indemnities and life 
insurance. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, at first called 
Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen, was organized September 
23, 1883. In the year 1903, 95.55 per cent. of all members held 
life-insurance policies. Up to April 1, 1904, the union had paid 
$8,987,284.54 indemnities and death benefits. The New York 
Bulletin of Labor for 1906 gives the later figure, $10,491,101.20. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers was organized June 9, 
1886, and in 1898 insurance was made obligatory on all mem- 
bers. Twelve monthly payments of 20, 30, or 60 cents are 
required, according to class, and the death benefits paid vary 
from $300 to $500 and $1,000. The mortuary fund remains 
intact and cannot be used for other purposes, and on November 
30, 1905, it amounted to $126,730.16—a recognition of the need 
of a reserve fund to meet the claims. The entire expenditures 
up to December 1, 1904, were $170,450. 

The Switchmen’s Union, at first under the name Switchmen’s 
Mutual Aid Association, was organized in 1886. In 1go1 the 
statutes of the union made insurance obligatory on all members. 
At the end of the year 1903 the policies had a face value of 
$6,679,200, and the expenditures since organization had been 
$207,336.75. 

The International Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees was organized in 1887. Insurance in the union fund 
is at present voluntary, although it was formerly obligatory. 
Many of the members who held life-insurance policies in ordi- 
nary companies, and who had some doubts on account of the 
uncertainty about assessments, induced the general convention in 
1896 to recede from the former position favoring compulsory 
membership in the life-insurance fund. Up to the year 1903 
the fund had expended in relief $150,000. On January 1, 1904, 
the number of members was 40,000. 

All these unions distinguish between the funds for death 
benefits and indemnities for disability, which are managed by 
the national organization, and the sick and accident insurance 
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which is carried by the local lodges. The by-laws of the Con- 
ductors’ Union in the year 1868 prohibited the local lodges from 
administering death benefits and indemnities for disability, on 
the ground that this would weaken the national society. The 
Locomotive Engineers followed the example of the conductors in 
1869 and established similar regulations. The national associa- 
tion makes the rules for the management of the local funds for 
sickness and accident insurance. In consequence of improved 
conditions and administration, the number of claims on the dis- 
ability fund has gradually diminished. The employees on rail- 
roads regard the disability insurance as very important on 
account of the liability to injury in their occupation. 


NuMBER OF Ciams | Per cent. | CLAms FOR 
or Crams | 


| 


NaME OF UNION Periop 
Death | Disability | Disapmiry MeMBERS 
| 1803-04 | 265 49 15.6 3.8 
| 1895-906 | 274 46 14-3 3.1 
| 1897-08 | 363 | 3.6 
| 1899-00 | 440 55 IT. 2.6 
| rgor-o2 | 523 | 81 13.4 3-2 
| 1903-04 | 688 g2 11.8 3.0 
| 1894-96 | 295 | 145 32.9 6.0 
1896-98 | 349 | 118 25.3 4-3 
1898-00 | 488 | 174 26.3 4-7 
1goo-02 | 180 22.1 3.9 
| 1902-246 | 857 | 234 | 21-4 4-3 


Total disability has been defined in the by-laws and practice 
of these unions of railroad employees in a specific sense, and it is 
made to include only incapacity to work at the usual occupation. 
In 1898 the rules of the engineers had described total disability 
as the loss of a hand at or above the wrist, or the loss of a foot at 
or above the ankle, or the loss, complete and permanent, of the 
sight of an eye or of both eyes; and provided in such cases that 
the member should receive the entire amount of the face of the 
policy, the same as in case of death. The by-laws of the con- 
ductors recognize loss of hearing, if it amounts to total deafness, 
as total disability. The regulations of the switchmen go 
farther and add the loss of four fingers of one hand at or above 
the second joint, or of three fingers and a thumb on one hand at 
or above the second joint. These conditions are more liberal and 
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explicit than those of the policies customary with the ordinary 
casualty companies, which add limitations and conditions which 
impair the value of the policy for men in such occupations. The 
rules as described are more satisfactory and involve smaller cost. 
It is probable that members of a union do not require the same 
exacting restrictions as the customers of a corporation engaged 
in the insurance business, because the comrades of a wounded 
man will know whether he is deceiving the union or not, and a 
private company has not this protection. If a member desires to 
buy accident or sickness insurance, he can do so through the 
local lodge. The telegraph operators have not thought it desir- 
able to establish accident insurance, because their employment is 
not specially hazardous. Not without unfortunate experiences 
and mishaps have the unions developed their systems of insur- 
ance during the early experimental years, 1886 to 1880. Since 
1880 the methods have been comparatively uniform and efficient. 
During the early years of the life of the unions the benefits were 
very fluctuating and uncertain in amount, depending on the acci- 
dent of the state of the treasury; but since the revision of the 
regulations the indemnity in case of total disability and the 
death benefits have been fixed and stable. During the years 1890 
to 1900 the principle has gradually been established that the 


Union | Age Class Amount of Policy 

Locomotive engineers.......... Under 40 $4,500 
40-45 3,000 
| 45-50 1,500 
| Under 35 3,000 
| 35-45 2,000 
45-50 

| 
Over 45 1,500 
Trainmen....................-| No age classes 1,350 
Telegraph operators............ 18-45 1,000 
45-5° 500 
50-60 300 


* Only exceptionally does this union pay policies according to age class. 
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benefits should be diminished with advancing years, the premiums 
remaining the same; while in ordinary insurance companies the 
premiums change according to the age of the insured. The table 
on p. 776 shows the amounts received in each union according 
to the age classes. 

In former years the death benefits and indemnities for total 
disability were raised by assessments upon the members after the 
accident happened ; but now all the brotherhoods, with the excep- 
tion of the engineers, maintain reserve funds to cover the expendi- 
tures for claims as they arise. The premiums must be fixed in each 
organization according to the wages of the members, taking into 
account also the indemnities they desire to secure and the number 
of claims. The expenditures have steadily increased. Among 
the locomotive engineers, the conductors, and the firemen, the 
policies of $1,500 are preferred. Step by step, since the firemen 
in 1878 introduced the requirement, has insurance of all mem- 
bers been made obligatory. Is not this a proof that the tendency 
of all industrial insurance is toward compulsory insurance? In 
all unions there are non-beneficiary members who are not admitted 
to the insurance privileges because they are disabled from employ- 
ment or have become old. The cost of life insurance per $1,000 


varies in the brotherhoods: ® # 

Engineers, Dec. 31,1903 . - - $17.80 

Conductors, Dec. 31,1903 - - 16.00 

Firemen, June 30,1904 . . 42.00 

Trainmen, Dec. 31,1903 . . - 18.00 (or $17.78) 

Telegraph operators, Dec. 31, 1903 . - .- 7-20 

Switchmen, Dec. 31, 1903 20.00 

Trackmen Dec. 31,1903 . . 42.00(or $15 and $18 by class) 


The corresponding premiums in ordinary casualty insurance 
companies would be in the age class of 35 years, per $1,000 of 
insurance: locomotive engineers, $27.23, and the same for fire- 
men, trainmen, switchmen, and trackmen; for conductors and 
telegraph operators, $22.23; or about 30 per cent. higher for 
death benefits alone; while the brotherhoods also guarantee bene- 
fits of equal amounts for total disability. It is observed that the 
premiums vary in the different unions according to the degrees of 
risk. Thus the premiums for the telegraph operators are relatively 
low because they are not exposed to unusual dangers in their 

* Hollander and Barnett, op. cit., p. 343. 
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occupation. The firemen pay a lower premium because they are 
young, and when they become older they pass up into the ranks 
and society of the engineers. Among the switchmen advance- 
ment is not so frequent; there are no age limits of membership, 
and therefore the rates are relatively high. 

As a rule, the unions require their grand-master and grand- 
secretary to give bond for the security of funds managed in the 
sum of $10,000 to $100,000. The funds of the insurance depart- 
ments are kept separate from other funds of the unions, and a 
separate assessment is levied for the support of these funds. 
Regulations have been passed to prevent the use of insurance 
funds for other purposes. State laws also govern the manage- 
ment of regular insurance companies, and these funds come 
under state supervision by insurance commissioners—a further 
security that they will not be scattered for strikes or other alien 
objects. In this way one of the weaknesses of trade-union insur- 
ance is removed, for the entire scheme is rendered unstable if 
money paid for benefit funds may be diverted by action of officers, 
or even by vote of the representative conventions. 

In the future development of industrial insurance we must 
reckon with the trade-unions as among the most important 
agencies for promoting the movement, especially as legal com- 
pulsion seems to be remote. The stronger unions have long 
since learned that an insurance fund is the first, most sure, and 
most permanent foundation for the popularity of the union. 
Only in extraordinary, uncertain, and unforeseen circumstances 
is a strike fund needed, while, on the contrary, provision of 
benefits in cases of sickness, accident, and death is a permanent 
and certain need of members. If compulsory insurance were 
introduced, the legislatures of the states would find it desirable 
and necessary to bring these powerful organizations into the 
system by recognizing, regulating, and controlling their by-laws 
and administration. The state governments could well afford 
to follow this course, because the unions have shown that they 
can administer insurance funds at low cost and in an efficient 
and satisfactory way. Up to this time the trade-unions are the 
only organizations which have shown ability, even in moderate 
measure, to provide unemployment insurance. 
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PROGRESS AS A SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 


ERVILLE BARTLETT WOODS 
University of Chicago 


I. THE SCOPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The idea of progress is one of the most elusive notions which 
the student of society is called upon to examine. This is pain- 
fully evident in the undiscriminating and chaotic use to which 
the term has been put. What scheme of social rearrangement, 
however fantastic, impossible, or vicious, has not been hailed as 
the very embodiment of progress? Like the much abused liberty 
of Madame Roland’s pathetic lament, progress has served as 
the excuse for reckless iconoclasm of every sort. 

Yet, in spite of despair on the part of some sociologists of so 
defining the idea of progress that it may win a generally recog- 
nized meaning, there seems to be no prospect that the word will 
die out of the language.’ If it is likely to continue in constant 
use, it is possible that some merit may attach to an effort to 
assort and criticize, in the light of present sociological theory, a 
few of the various significations which it has acquired, to ana- 
lyze out of the mass of meanings a few definite characteristics, 
and to formulate them into a criterion which may serve as a 
measure of social progress. 

Some of the pitfalls into which users of the term have fallen 
are suggested by the word itself. Its most obvious implication 
is movement, change (progredior, “to walk forth, to advance”’). 
Hence there have been those who have felt that the essence of 
progress is a break with the past, and that whatever is new and 
different must also be higher and better. This idea has often 
been associated with some phase of the age-long notion of evo- 
lution, which, dressed in one philosophic garment or another, 
has appeared in almost every century since speculative thought 
commenced. Whatever the evolutionary process has brought 


* Ross, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 185-89. 
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has been accepted somewhat in the spirit of the stoic emperor: 
“Nothing is for me too early or too late which thy seasons 
bring, O Nature.”’ It is perhaps enough to insist at this point 
that “evolution” and “progress,” although closely related in 
meaning, are far from being synonymous terms which may be 
used interchangeably. 

Another notion, implicit in the term, should have gone a 
long way toward preventing the undiscerning glorification of 
change per se. The most literal kind of progress—e. g., that of 
an army up a hill—is clearly not fixed in the nature of things, 
but is relative to the purpose of the general in command, or to 
the larger purposes back of the military movement. If the 
enemy be found to have a vastly superior force, skilfully con- 
cealed behind impregnable fortifications, it may turn out that 
the attacking general finds progress to lie in the direction of his 
own camp. Again, a certain social or religious club has been 
organized. A civic crisis has resulted in its taking an active part 
in municipal politics. Let us inquire whether the club is progress- 
ing. Clearly the answer depends upon the purpose which is held 
to be embodied in it. A, who is enthusiastic over the municipal 
programme which the club has espoused, will think that the club 
is progressing admirably, while B, who regards politics as no 
proper concern of the organization, regrets its evident decline. In 
national groups the dependence of judgments regarding progress 
upon the national types venerated by the judges is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. To the thorough-going individualist the ampli- 
fication of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
held to be a national calamity, while to a believer in the efficacy 
of state intervention it may seem the only hopeful solution of a 
threatening national problem. 

If, then, men are found to differ in their practical judgments 
as to what constitutes progress in the case of the various kinds 
of enterprises which make up the business of human association, 
it is not to be wondered at that the sociologists have been of 
many minds in regard to a proper standard of human progress 


in general. 
The aim of the present paper will be to examine some of the 
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most noteworthy formulations of progress, and with their aid to 
attempt to frame a definition of a rational purpose suitable to 
serve as the standard of judgment of social change. 

A word of caution may perhaps be needed at this point. 
Much valuable work has been done in the direction of defining 
the causes of social evolution, both progressive and regressive.? 
It is no part of the plan of the present study to enter into any 
discussion of the “factors of social change.” The idea of prog- 
ress, not its methods or means of accomplishment, is the subject 
to which attention will be confined. It is true, however, 
that in one or two instances the standards or definitions of 
progress which will be examined confuse the mechanism of 
social change with the essence of progress. This will be pointed 
out in the proper place somewhat at length. 

It would doubtless be unwise to attempt any demonstration 
of the fact of progress before entering upon a criticism of the 
meaning of the term. Let it suffice to say that the progress 
which the present study seeks to define does not imply continu- 
ous, uninterrupted advance along a smooth path, but rather the 
halting, infrequent lunges forward which the actual page of his- 
tory discloses. It is possible to assume a consistently agnostic 
attitude upon the subject of human evolution and to deny all 
significance to judgments of better or worse, passed upon human 
life-conditions in different ages, on the ground that the standards 
for such judgments are a set of mere unanchored relativities. 
No writer has, however, been met with who is ready to deny all 
relations of forward or backward or of higher or lower in the 
different stages of human advancement. Such denial could pro- 
ceed only from one to whom life is a moral and _ intellectual 
jungle, chaotic and meaningless. 

If, then, social valuations are universal, and, indeed inevi- 
table, it is decidedly worth while that they should be founded, not 
on narrow interests or artificial conceptions of life, but upon a 
survey of the largest horizon of truth about humanity which it 
is possible for the eye to sweep.® 

*Cf., e. g., Ward, Dynamic Sociology; Ross, Foundations of Sociology, chap. 


viii; and Carver’s compilation entitled Sociology and Social Progress. 
*Cf. Small, General Sociology, Part VIII. 
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The human race must have passed through a considerable 
portion of its history before any very definite notions of the suc- 
cession of generations and of areas could have been formed. 
When the tribal past first rises to the rank of a clearly grasped 
idea, it is associated with the very natural view that the present 
times are distinctly inferior to the days of old, that the golden age 
lies in the far-distant past. This notion is closely analogous to 
the common experience of individuals who, as the poet tells us, 
feel that as youth vanishes there passes away a glory from the 
earth. 

Only with the development of a technique of tradition more 
perfect than that of primitive peoples can a sufficient sweep of 
history be brought into view to lead to the conclusion that the 
past was crude and imperfect, while the present shows increasing 
measures of advance. Such a view, although rarely if ever 
formed in the Orient, was reached by many of the classical phi- 
losophers.® The oriental idea of cycles of change, rather than of 
gradual and continuous progress, was, however, usually woven 
into the fabric of ancient views of human history. This was 
suggested no doubt by the regular succession of changes seen in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, the return of the seasons, 
the course of growth and decay in the animal and vegetable 
world, as well as by periods of degeneration and decline visible 
in the history of nations.® 

Through the early Christian centuries the doctrine of prog- 
ress in human affairs was held in many forms, which were 
characteristic of the theological views of their advocates. Thus 
Tertullian, Augustine, Vincent of Lerins stood forth as cham- 
pions of a progressive advance in history.*. During the Middle 
Ages, as indeed in most other periods, the history of the idea of 
progress is hardly more than the record of partial perceptions 
of an advance movement in human affairs. These partial con- 

‘Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France, pp. 90 ff.; De Greef, 
Le transformisme social, pp. 21, 31 ff. 

5 Flint, op. cit., pp. 90 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 90 ff.; De Greef, loc. cit. 

7 Flint, op. cit., pp. 98, 100, 101, 152 ff. 
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ceptions related themselves to different aspects of human life. 
They ranged from the extremely theological idea of a progress 
in revelation to the doctrine of the progress of knowledge. Par- 
tial views of human progress, however, such as a recognition of 
improvements in the arts or of the increase of knowledge, are 
to be sharply distinguished from a belief in progress as a univer- 
sal law of history. And this latter, moreover, is quite different 
from a belief in human perfectibility or in the constant improve- 
ment of “human nature” or of the individual human organism. 
A detailed account of the growth of the idea of progress will be 
found in the works of Flint and De Greef to which reference has 
already been made in the footnotes. 

It is not possible to discuss here at greater length the extent 
to which belief in progress has prevailed in different ages, nor 
would an extended discussion of the mere existence of such belief 
possess any intimate relationship to the purpose of this paper, 
namely, to formulate a standard of social progress. With these 
few words upon the general course of the history of the idea of 
progress, let us turn to an examination of some of the principal 
views which have been entertained with regard to the nature of 


progress. 


II. EARLY FORMULATIONS OF A STANDARD OF PROGRESS 


Assuming a view of human society which recognizes a grad- 
ual improvement visible in history, let us examine briefly some 
of the conceptions which have been held of the nature of this 
progress. Throughout this section the writer desires to acknowl- 
edge a special obligation to the summaries and criticisms con- 
tained in Flint’s work on the Philosophy of History. 

One of the most common forms in which the doctrine of 
progress has been cast is that which regards it as the working- 
out of a divine plan or purpose whose details have in some man- 
ner been arrived at by the one who holds the view in question.® 
It often regards revelation or deduction from revelation as the 
ultimate source of knowledge about the development and destiny 


*Ward’s term for this view is “theo-teleology,” which he distinguishes 
from “anthropo-teleology.” 
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of human society. Progress in such a view is approximation to 
an ideal which is attributed to the Divine Will. 

The Discours sur l'histoire universelle of Bishop Bossuet 
affords an excellent example of the use of this method.® From 
first to last this work is an interpretation of human history in 
terms of the purposes of the Creator, who is represented as 
making “use of the Assyrians and Babylonians to chastise his 
people; of the Persians to restore it; of Alexander and his 
immediate successors to protect it,”?° and of many other agencies ; 
all to the intent that in the end, after centuries of this sort of 
intervening care, the Christian faith might spread and triumph 
in the world. Hegel also regarded the process of human history 
as the working-out of the Divine Will, which he identified with 
the “Idea of Freedom,’ thus “translating the language of Religion 
into that of Thought.”’'! Baron Bunsen likewise found that “the 
principle of the progress of humanity necessarily has its root in 
the law of divine self-manifestation.”*? This law he regarded 
as the increasing consciousness of God which is the motive force 
in the development of the race and the inspiration of all progress 
in language, politics, and culture.'* 

The criticism which is suggested by this view of progress is 
not directed against the belief that “through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs,” but against the doctrine that the nature of 
progress can be given a final statement in terms of the Divine 
Will. As Flint points out in this connection, “religious truths 
are inferences from scientific laws, not these laws themselves nor 
the rationale of them.’"* Thus, to take any given formulation 
of the Divine Will and, losing sight of the inference from which 
it arose, to turn it backward upon the facts of social phenomena 
as the standard of progress, is a false and fruitless method of 
procedure. Of course, such a concept as the Divine Plan is 

* Flint, op. cit., pp. 216-34. Tbid., p. 222. 

" Hegel, Philosophy of History, Sibree’s translation, p. 21. 

“Quoted by Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France and 
Germany, p. 558. ° 


Ibid., p. 559. 
“ Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France, p. 226. 
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merely formal, and hence entirely lacking in significance and 
applicability, except in so far as it has been given a content from 
the observation and experience of human life.’® 

The value, therefore, of such a measure of progress, like that 
of all other terms out of which can be drawn only the meaning 
that is first put into them, will vary greatly from one user to 
another, according to the breadth and loftiness of the conceptions 
for which the term stands in their minds."® 


Another somewhat naive formulation of social progress is 
that implicit in the venerable idea of natural law. Like the view 
already discussed, it treats of progress in a more or less a priori 
fashion from the standpoint of some objective reality or criterion 
external to the social process itself. It may perhaps be objected 
that those who have made the greatest use of this conception 
can scarcely be classified as holding a genuine theory of progress 
at all, for, as in the case of the eighteenth-century adherents of 
natural rights, the doctrine was generally associated with a pro- 
found conviction of the retrograde movement of the history of 
civilization. Progress with them did not mean belief in a law 
of advance in human society, operative from the first, but rather 
in the possibility of winning back by an appeal to reason the 
primitive state of man lost since the days when he was unshackled 
by artificial restraints and oppression. There are, however, two 
reasons for some consideration of natural law in this connection. 
The first is the anticipations which the idea contains of a later 
and more adequate view of human progress, and the second is 
the fact that the notion, freed from the doctrine of retrogression, 
still persists in the minds of some recent writers as a sort of hazy 
expression for the anticipated moral achievement of the race. 

Professor Ritchie has pointed out the important service which 
was rendered by the Roman idea of the law of nature: 

When the codification of Roman law by Justinian .... had given it a 


character of finality, the conception of the law of nature was received by the 
mediaeval world as the conception of something not merely more perfect than 


% Small, op. cit., p. 669; cf. Flint, loc. cit. 
% Small, op. cit., pp. 669, 670. 
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any positive human laws, but as something distinct from them. It came to 
be thought of as an ideal code, not merely as the common or universal 
element amid the varieties of human usage, but distinct from positive 
human laws, which might very often conflict with this code. This reverence 
for the law of nature did good service in helping to bring some degree of 
order and system into the chaos of French law.” 

In modern times we find the idea given clear expression at 
least as early as the Puritan Revolution. Its appearance at this 
time seems to have been inspired by the influence of the Reforma- 
tion, which tended to substitute for the authority of the church 
the appeal to the individual reason and conscience. <A larger 
measure of political privilege likewise was demanded on the 
ground of “natural rights derived from Adam and right reason.’’'S 

Striking examples of adherence to this theory of natural 
law are found in the writings of the Physiocrats and in the 
philosophy of Adam Smith. Says Dugald Stewart: 

The great and leading object of his speculations . . . . is to illustrate the 
provisions made by Nature in the principles of the human mind, and in the 
circumstances of man’s external situation, for a gradual and progressive 
augmentation in the means of national wealth, and to demonstrate that the 
most effectual means of advancing a people to greatness is to maintain that 
order of things which Nature has pointed out.” 

In criticism of this purely formal conception of natural law 
as the criterion of individual and social progress, no extended 
discussion is necessary. It must be evident that neither nature 
nor natural law can suffice to point out human destiny. The 
only sense in which the terms can be significant is that which 
makes them synonymous with the ideal. And to say that the 
moral progress of the individual or the goal of social progress 
lies in the direction of the ideal is mere tautology. 

The attempt has been made, however, to free the notion 
from all objectionable features and to render it consistent with 
the results of the history of moral standards, while maintaining 
the formula of Wolff that “natural law is that for which there 
is sufficient reason in the very nature of men and things.” ?° 


™ Natural Rights, p. 41. * Ritchie, op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

”T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, p. 152. 

*® Fred M. Taylor, “The Law of Nature,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. I, p. 564. 
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When all proper concessions and limitations have been imposed 
upon this formulation, it turns out to mean simply the “law which 
is determined by the nature of men and circumstances.” ** The 
course of action prescribed by this law is declared*to be one, 
eternal, immutable, because it is determined by the unchangeable 
nature of things. Yet it is admitted that human nature and cir- 
cumstances undergo change, and that the “conditions under 
which the applicability of a law of nature is determined must be 
empirical, and so subject to the limitations of time, etc.” ** In 
other words, when we have examined a given situation in the 
light of all that we know of human experience and of human 
nature, and have given due weight to all the special circum- 
stances of the case, and have at length arrived conscientiously 
and soberly at a judgment regarding what is right and proper to 
do—then, if our judgment turns out to be a true one, we may 
have the satisfaction (if we could only be sure it were a true 
judgment) of knowing that we are acting in accordance witi 
an immutable, eternal law of nature; but if, alas,.our judgment 
is not true, we may yet have the satisfaction of knowing that 
somewhere in the heavens above, or wherever the immutable 
laws of nature may choose to dwell, there is a conceivable course 
of action exactly and eternally fitted to this particular situation. 

The alternatives which this illustration offers are sufficiently 
clear; either natural law is simply a somewhat more glorious 
appellation bestowed upon a judgment of human values arrived 
at in the usual painful human way, or it is a term absolutely 
empty of content, and hence without significance for the student 
in search of a valid criterion of human progress. 

While the doctrine of a law of nature has, then, little to offer 
in the way of positive results, nevertheless, in its classical form 
it contained foreshadowings of a great truth, viz: that the chief 
worth and value of life, and at the same time the measure of 
progress of the race, is not to be found in the degree of com- 
plexity and artificiality which life assumes, but rather in the 
presence and diffusion of those essentials of human well-being 
which a rational study of the nature and history of man may 
reasonably be expected te yield. 

Tbid., p. 578. Ibid., p. 579. 
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The last of the purely formal notions of progress which will 
be included in this brief sketch of earlier views on this subject is 
that exemplified in Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History. It involves a belief that there is something inevitable 
in human progress; that deep down in the nature of things there 
is some hidden spring which is infallibly urging forward the 
movement of history. This extremely comfortable conviction 
need not necessarily rest upon the metaphysical foundation which 
Hegel provided for it; it may be traceable to a strong reliance 
upon the spread of enlightenment such as prevailed during the 
later years of the eighteenth century,?* and which led to extreme 
optimism such as that of the doctrine of human perfectibility 
held by Condorcet. 

On the other hand, it may be induced by intoxication with 
the notion of biological evolution,?* which produces upon some 
writers an exhilarating sense of swing and sweep in human 
affairs, leading them to disdain sober, analytical methods and to 
devote themselves to accounting for human progress by easy 
references to the biological laws of struggle and survival, or even 
of constructing by the aid of mental imagery a more or less spec- 
tacular notion of ascending series of phenomena, each of which 
is felt to be intrinsically “higher” than those which preceded it. 
It is very easy to describe the course of natural and social evo- 
lution in terms of pageantry and spectacle—to see the succession 
of types and species, and in the contemplation of the splendidly 
ascending series to lose all thought of the more fundamental 
questions of how and why. This notion of a so-called ascend- 
ing series, once imported from biology into the account of human 
history, loses its primarily anatomical character and takes on in 
the social series a moral character, by virtue of which it figures 
as an “ameliorative trend.”” This ameliorative trend may even 
arise in the biological series itself; but, wherever its origin, it is 
apt sooner or later to attach itself to the whole evolutionary 
process, not in the legitimate character of a reasoned induction, 
nor yet as a frankly avowed article of a cosmic faith, but rather 

* Balfour, Essays and Addresses, 2d ed., pp. 244 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 244 ff. 
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as a pseudo-scientific world-view which obscures and misinter- 
prets the actual evolutionary processes which it seeks to explain. 
Hence arises the popular use of evolution as synonymous with 
advancement and progress. Thus an optimistic conclusion with 
regard to the trend of movement of ‘the evolutionary processes 
is allowed to elbow exact conceptions of these processes out of the 
circle of attention, and, instead of the pursuit of the painfully 
slow methods of scientific investigation, we have results which 
break full-fledged from the shell of an a priori moral assump- 
tion. But a full discussion of the place of biological conceptions 
in the doctrine of progress must be reserved for a later section. 

The most frequent occasion of the view which sees in human 
progress the outworking of an inner necessity is a fondness for 
metaphysical speculation which leads to the development of all 
human history out of some fundamental conception, such as 
Hegel’s self-realization of the infinite Spirit. 

Starting from Spirit or “self-contained existence,” Hegel 
traces human history to a single principle, namely, the unfolding 
or actualization of the potential nature of Spirit, whose essen- 
tial attribute is freedom, which, in “coming to a consciousness 
of itself,” thereby realizes its existence. Thus: 

The history of the world is none other than the progress of the con- 
sciousness of freedom; a progress whose development, according to the 
necessity of its nature, it is our business to investigate.” 

This passage, brief as it is, suggests two very pertinent criti- 
cisms which have been passed upon the v‘ew of history which it 
contains. As Flint has pointed out in connection with a similar 
conception held by the historian Michelet : 

Growth in freedom is only one of several facts all equally essential to 
humanity and its development. Truth, beauty, and morality can no more 
be resolved into freedom than freedom into any of them.” 

A still more fundamental error lies in the inevitable charac- 
ter with which the great philosopher invests this age-long 
achievement of freedom. What we are led to seek in history is 
a growth in the consciousness of freedom which is itself not 


* Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, pp. 18-20. 
* Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France, p. 542. 
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free, but strictly conditioned by the “necessity of the nature” of 
this progress.27_ The Hegelian conception of progress turns out 
to be only an aprioristic deduction as empty of positive content 
as the purely formal ideas of a Divine Purpose and of a Law 
of Nature. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THEORIES OF EVOLUTION TO THE 


CONCEPT OF PROGRESS 


III. 


In Parts I and II we have followed in outline the origin and 
development of the notion of progress through some of its 
earlier forms. The next step will be to trace the characteristic 
forms which the idea has assumed during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century under the influence of modern evolutionary 
conceptions. Given a belief in human progress defined, for 
example, in terms of the Hegelian metaphysics without a belief 
in an advancing order in the organic world (Hegel regarded 
nature as stationary, while society was marked by the peculiar 
characteristic of progress), what will be the effect produced 
upon the idea of human progress by the appearance of a theory 
of universal evolution such as that contained in Spencer’s sys- 
tem, or by the appearance of an authoritative doctrine of the 
gradual modification of species through the selective agency of 
environment ? 

This is our problem from the historical point of view. A 
further question relates to the value for the concept of progress 
of the contribution made by these readings of the law of 
evolution. 

As early as 1857, or more than a year before the publication 
of the Origin of Species, Spencer’s essay on “Progress—Its Law 
and Cause” appeared in the Westminster Review. This essay, 
as Spencer went to some pains to point out in a later work,?* con- 
tains in outline the scheme of evolutionary philosophy which is 


7 Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France and Germany, p. 528; 
ef. Carrau, “La philosophie de l'histoire et la loi du progrés,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, September-October, 1875, pp. 584-86. 

* Preface to fourth edition of First Principles, pp. vii, viii; and note 
printed above the essay in the collection of Essays, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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associated with his name. The purpose of the argument may be 
indicated in a few words. Discarding current teleological con- 
ceptions of progress, which focus attention upon human happi- 
ness, Spencer proposes to leave out of sight “concomitants and 
beneficial consequences, and to ask what Progress is in itself.’’° 
He holds that 


It is settled beyond dispute that organic progress consists in a change from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous [cites Wolff, Goethe, and Von Baer]. 

Now, we propose in the first place to show that this law of organic 
progress is the law of all progress. Whether it be in the development of the 
Earth, in the development of Life upon its surface, in the development of 
Society, of Government, of Manufactures, of Commerce, of Language, Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, this same evolution of the simple into the complex, 
through a process of continuous differentiation, holds throughout. From the 
earliest traceable cosmical changes down to the latest results of civilization, 
we shall find that the transformation of the homogeneous into the hetero- 
geneous is that in which Progress essentially consists.” 

It will be seen that as in each phenomenon of today, so from the begin- 
ning, the decomposition of every expended force into several forces has been 
perpetually producing a higher complication; that the increase of heterogeneity 
so brought about is still going on, and must continue to go on; and that thus 
Progress is not an accident, not a thing within human control, but a 
beneficent necessity.™ 


With this idea of increasing heterogeneity there were later 
incorporated the other elements of increasing definiteness and 
increasing integration, which indeed Spencer had already recog- 
nized in essays written previous to 1857.** 

In subsequent statements of this law the title was changed 
from the “law of progress” to the “law of evolution.” Referring 
to this essay in his Autobiography, Spencer writes: 

Though it began by pointing out that the word progress is commonly 
used in too narrow a sense; yet the fact that I continued to use the word 
shows that I had not then recognized the need for a word which has no 
teleological implications.” 


Whatever the wording used, it is clear that Spencer saw in 


* Westminster Review, April, 1857, p. 446. 

 Ibid., pp. 446, 447- Tbid., p. 484. 

® Spencer, Autobigraphy, Vol. I, p. 586. 

* Tbid.; cf. Saleeby, Evolution, The Master Key, p. 281. 
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human afiairs the operation of the same universal cosmic law of 
change that is working out its “beneficent” results in every othe: 
class of phenomena. 

Now, the crucial point concerns the significance to be attached 
to the term “‘beneficent’’ as applied to the cosmic process. Two 
alternatives present themselves. It is possible, consistently with 
a belief in a law of universal evolution, either to regard the evolu- 
tionary process as removed entirely from the realm of evaluative 
judgments—that is to say, to make of it purely a sequence cate- 
gory; or, on the other hand, to attribute to the process of evolu- 
tion thus defined the character of “goodness,” “beneficence,” 
upon the ground of its own contained elements—or, in other 
words, to constitute its leading characteristics a standard of 
values and the criterion of human progress. The first of these 
alternatives is expressed in the words of a recent writer: “Science 
knows no law of progress, but a law of change. Progress is 
obviously an anthropic term, denoting merely an ideal of ours.” * 
And it is this view of the matter which Spencer, as a matter of 
fact, seems to have adhered to, at least in his later writings. 

We see from the significant statement in the Autobiography 
that Spencer’ regarded himself as having described, not, as he 
had supposed, a beneficent ascending series or process, but rather 
simply the mode of procedure visible in the universe, viewed 
under the aspect merely of a category of change. This view of 
the matter is confirmed by reference to other works in which 
Spencer gives us clearer statements of his social ideals. For 
example, in the following passage, after showing that, while in 
a primitive stage of social development the militant type of organ- 
ization is highest, during a later stage, industrial rather than mili- 
tary competition underlies the success of nations, he makes the 
following formulation: 

Social organization is to be considered high in proportion as it subserves 
individual welfare, because in a society the units are sentient and the aggre- 
gate insentient; and the industrial type is higher because, in that state of 
permanent peace to which civilization is tending, it subserves individual 
welfare better than the militant type.™ 

* Saleeby, op. cit., p. 279. 

* Principles of Sociology, 3d ed., Vol. I, postscript of Part II, pp. 587, 588. 
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Professor Sorley has phrased this rather vague moral ideal of 
Spencer as follows: 

The moral criterion ....may be derived from a problematic future 
state of the human race on this earth when the need for struggle has 
disappeared and all things go smoothly.” 


Again, in Social Statics, Abridged and Revised, Spencer 
writes: 

There is another form under which civilization can be generalized. We 
may consider it as a progress towards that constitution of man and society 
required for the complete manifestation of every one’s individuality. To be 
that which he naturally is—to do just what he would spontaneously do—is 
essential to the full happiness of each, and therefore to the greatest happi- 
ness of all. Hence, in virtue of the law of adaptation, our advance must be 
towards a state in which this entire satisfaction of every desire, or perfect 
fulfilment of individual life, becomes possible.” 


Thus we may conclude that, in spite of early tendencies 
toward the identification of human progress with a cosmical pro- 
cess, Spencer has laid the greater emphasis upon the realization 
of individual happiness through an age-long process of adaptation. 

It has remained for De Greef to push through to logical con- 
sistency and to enunciate in the clearest terms the biological view 
of progress which is always lurking, albeit a little unsteadily, in 
the background of Spencer’s writing. While the Darwinians 
who have made excursions into sociology, as we shall see, have 
generally mistaken the principal mechanism of biological evolu- 
tion—that is, the process of natural selection—for progress, 
De Greef, on the other hand, is careful not to overemphasize the 
significance of this factor for the theory of social progress; but 
he has nevertheless fallen into a similar error in confusing one 
of the chief incidents of biological and social evolution—namely, 
increasing organization—with social progress. 

In common with other writers already cited, he distinguishes 
progress from the simple filiation of past with present and of 
present with future, which constitutes merely successive develop- 
ment; for example, successive adaptations to a changing environ- 


*W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 44. 
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ment form an evolutionary series, but they may or may not con- 
stitute progress.** Progress 

implies a perfecting of the social organization, a perfecting such that the new 
society represents a variety superior to the mother society This superiority 
should appear in a greater structure, and one, moreover, that is more differ- 
entiated and better co-ordinated, and in a corresponding vital functioning.” 
This general conception is later made the basis for the formula- 
tion of a semi-mathematical law: “Social progress is directly 
proportional to the mass, to the differentiation, and to the co-ord:- 
nation of the social elements and organs.” *° 

This criterion of social progress is, indeed, nothing less than 
the criterion of progress for all living things. 

We understand . . . . that the growth or the degereration of life in 

general, including that of the social life, always and necessarily corresponds 
with the growth or the degeneration of the organization, including the social 
organization.” 
From this point of view progress is seen to involve better and 
better co-ordination in higher centers.*? A final quotation will 
illustrate the relation in De Greef’s mind between organization 
and social achievement : 

Neither the development nor the amount of wealth, of population, of art 
of knowledge, constitutes in itself progress, but only the conditions which may 
favor it; organization and progress are synonymous; they are substitutes the 
one for the other, as money is for merchandise.“ 

De Greef’s idea of social progress is a purely biological one. 
The perfecting of social organization by constantly greater 
specialization and co-ordination of parts is less crude, it is true, 
than the view which sees in the process of natural selection itself 
a sufficient definition of social progress, but it nevertheless signifi- 
cantly fails to furnish a definite content to the term “welfare” 
which is fundamental to any definition of progress. To suppose 
that degree of organization is the only measure of social prog- 
ress, or even that it is a valid criterion at all, is to mistake one of 
the most conspicuous incidents in the general evolutionary pro- 
cess for the chief element of value from the human point of view. 
% Le transformisme social, pp. 416, 417, 422, 423. 

Ibid., p. 337- Ibid., p. 353. * Ibid., p. 295. 
Tbid., p. 353. Tbid., p. 355. 
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As a matter of fact, advanced societies do pass, as Spencer 
pointed out, from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 
nite, coherent heterogeneity, which is accompanied by a more 


and more complete integration of the whole and by increased 


interdependence of the parts. But such an evolution in itself 
offers no ground for evaluation of any sort. In the case of the 
organism it is only when we recognize the connection between 
complexity of structure and the range of sensibility and of con- 
sciousness which this makes possible, that the use of the term 
“progress” is justifiable.** So in human societies the degree of 
organization is unimportant, except in so far as it is accompanied 
by a larger human welfare measured by the type of conscious- 
ness diffused through the society, or, in other words, by the 
degree to which the distinctly human aspects of welfare are real- 
ized. We may, therefore, conclude that social evolution is 
marked by increasing social integration and specialization, and 
by continuous adjustment to environment, but that these things 
do not constitute nor define progress. . 

We pass now from the first evolutionary definition of prog- 
ress, that of the degree of organization theory, to a second, the 
Darwinian, or, more exactly, the Darwinistic, for Darwin him- 
self made no attempt to derive from biologica! processes the sole 
criterion of moral or even physical well-being. Although the 
Spencerian version of evolution was universal in its scope, while 
that of Darwin concerned a single phase of organic life, never- 
theless it has been the latter which during the past half-century 
has revolutionized the natural sciences and profoundly modified 
methods and tendencies in the social sciences. Here too we find 
materials which seem adaptable to use in framing a definition of 
social progress. Here are special processes of undeniable impor- 
tance in explaining social evolution, which may easily be mis- 
taken for categories of evaluation, instead of categories of simple 
sequence, which in reality they are. 

Professor Sorley has pointed out three different positions 
which have been taken relative to the value of the evolutionary 


“Cf. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. Il, pp. 176 ff. 
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process for purposes of judging worth and goodness in human 
life. The first is that of Darwin, who held “that natural selec- 
tion is a criterion of moral fitness only up to a certain stage, and 
that the noblest part of man’s morality is independent of this 
test.4® The second position is that of Huxley, who set the cos- 
mic and ethical processes over against one another as direct 
opposites. Neither of these views falls within the limits of the 
present criticism. But when we come to the third position, 
which goes to the opposite extreme from that of Huxley, we 
come upon a view having a very vital bearing upon the theory of 
progress. This third view varies from the belief that the process 
of organic evolution, commonly identified with natural selection 
(although in part mistakenly), is the only clue to judgments 
of worth in human life and society, to an adherence to a vague 
natural-process theory of moral values which stands in a certain 
relationship to the natural law conception of the Physiocrats. 
For purposes of criticism it will be convenient to take up 
briefly three writers, working from widely different points of 
view, who nevertheless share this general tendency. They are 
Benjamin Kidd, Ludwig Gumplowicz, and Friedrich Nietzsche. 
The theory of Benjamin Kidd presents an interesting case of 
the evolutionary, or more specifically of the natural-selection, 
theory put to an extreme use in the explanation of human prog- 
ress. It is the application, in a diluted and rather vague form, of 
a perfectly definite biological process to the problem of develop- 
mental phenomena in society. Mr. Kidd’s point of departure from 
the side of biology seems to be the fact of the ultimate survival 
of certain species whose individual members at a given time are 
apparently outclassed by individual members of competing 
species; yet so effective is the subordination of the good of the 
individual to that of the species that the former species, even at 
the expense of its individual members, achieves ultimate victory 
over its less well-regulated competitors. From the point of view 
of human society, Mr. Kidd seizes upon that rather large class 
of attainments, such as mathematical, artistic, metaphysical, and 


“'W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 51. * Ibid, 
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particularly religious qualities, which apparently are without 
significance in the struggle for existence in the immediate pres- 
ent. All that seems to be necessary in view of this situation, 
according to Mr. Kidd, is “a considerable extension of the con- 
ception of the method in which the principle of natural selection 
operates in life.” *7 This extension is found in the principle of 
projected efficiency. 

It was evident that when we conceived the law of Natural Selection 
operating through unlimited periods of time, and concerned with the inde‘i- 
nitely larger intérests of numbers always infinite and always in the future, that 
we had in view a principle of which there had been no clear conception at first, 
namely, a principle of inherent necessity in the evolutionary process com- 
pelling ever towards the sacrifice on a vast scale of the present and the 
individual in the interests of the future and the universal.“ 


In this somewhat remarkable passage we have an excellent 
example of an undiscriminating use of the results of natural 
science. From the law of natural selection, with its even-handed 
preservation of the “fit,” which may mean the short-lived, or the 
rudimentary, or the inferior, rather than the long-lived, or the 
individually perfect, Kidd deduces a semi-mystical law of future 
efficiency, in accordance with which he declares the age-long 
process of evolution works. 

Now, quite apart from the question as to exactly how large 
a figure the process of natural selection makes in social evolution 
—a question entirely removed from the present discussion—it is 
pertinent to point out the obvious implications for the theory of 
progress of such a view as this, which seeks so assiduously to 
demonstrate evolutional—that is, survival—value, in the case of 
the whole range of human characteristics and qualities. Human 
progress is thus regarded as the necessary outcome of a universal 
biological process conceived, if only grasped with sufficient com- 
prehensiveness, as working out the noblest results in every branch 
of human activity. 

““The Application of the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological Theory and 
Problems,” Prefatory Essay, Encyclopedia Britannica (10th ed.), Vol. XXIX, 
p. 14. 

“Benjamin Kidd, Western Civilization, p. 57. 
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Gumplowicz divides all attempts to understand human life 
and society into three classes, according as theistic, rationalistic, 
and naturalistic explanations are resorted to.4® The first two 
classes belong to the past and the present; the third only, the 
naturalistic, will suffice for the future. But in seeking a natural- 
istic interpretation of history, it is not individuals but groups 
which must be made the basal elements in sociological theory; 
for it is group reactions which, conformably to law, make up 
the content of history.°” In Gumplowicz we find the union of a 
purely naturalistic account of history, which he regards as the 
necessary development through group-struggle of purely natural 
tendencies, and an unusual degree of skepticism with regard to 
the fact of human progress.5! Although he avoids identifying 
the social organism with other organisms purely biological in 
character, nevertheless, as Barth points out, he contents himself 
with “the very well-worn opinions of the less historical than 
natural-historical Darwinistic habit of thought.’’®? This natural- 
history view of society, indeed, is the reason for the mention of 
his system of thought in the present section, although it would 
not have been far out of place in a previous chapter on progress 
as increasing conformity to a law of nature. Thus in the Out- 
lines of Sociology he writes: 


There can be but one principle of human rationality and of human 
morals and ethics: to be governed by the import and tendency of nature’s 


As man himself is subject to nature,....he can scarcely conceive 
another mode of existence; and this one seems right and just, reasonable and 
moral (sittlich). He has no other standard for the events of life than the 
assumed will, i. e., the visible tendency, of nature.™ 

But the central idea, and the one which furnishes the title to 
Gumplowicz’ earlier work, is the evolutionary incident of strug- 
gle. It is by virtue of this struggle among themselves that “the 
heterogeneous ethical and even social groups and communities 
carry forward the movement of history.’’ 4 


* Der Rassenkampf}, p. 5. © Ibid., p. 40. 

*\ Outlines of Sociology, pp. 207 ff. 

® Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, p. 246. 

=P. 276. ™% Der Rassenkampf, p. 193, et passim. 
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In this respect Gumplowicz relates himself to a certain extent 
to the German philosopher Nietzsche, who has also made such 
heroic use of the primarily biological concept of struggle. To 
Nietzsche the essentially noble and admirable end and goal of 
life is the “will to power”’—the triumphant self-expression of 
human nature after the fashion of the primitive Teuton. “At the 
ground of all these noble races,”” he says, “the beast of prey, the 
splendid, blond beast, lustfully roving in search of spoils and 
victory, cannot be mistaken.”®° Again: “. . . . all noble 
morality takes its rise from a triumphant Yea-saying to one’s 
self ;’°* and once more he writes of “the positive fundamental 
conception of the noble valuation which is thoroughly saturated 
with life and passion and says: “We, the noble, we, the good. 
we, the fair, we, the happy!" ®? Thus, by restoring to honor 
the fullest expression of life-impulses, by denying all value to 
self-repression and weak-kneed altruism, “we restore to men,” 
according to this philosophy, 
their cheerful courage for such actions as are reputed selfish, and re-establish 
their value—we relieve them of their evil consciences. And as up to our time 
these have been by far the most frequent, and will be so in all future, we 
deprive the whole conception of actions and life of its evil appearance. This 
is a very important result. If man would no longer think himself wicked, 
he would cease to be so.™ 

Here once again we see an incident of the evolutionary pro- 
cess exalted into a measure of worth. As an expounder of 
Nietzsche has well said, his system was “a transference to the 
sphere of human action of the unceasing warfare of the organic 
world with which Darwin had made men familiar." 

Similiar lines of inquiry might be pursued through other por- 
tions of our sociological literature, with the result of showing 
that in a large number of instances the attempt to explain society, 
and particularly social advance, has led far afield from the signifi- 
cant and essential characteristic of human beings, the striving 


"> Genealogy of Morals, p. 41. * Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 

 Tbid., p. 35. "The Dawn of Day, pp. 150, 151. 

Grace Neal Dolson, “The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche,” Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, No. 3, p. 100. 
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after the accomplishment of certain life-purposes, and has sub- 
stituted for this characteristic all manner of interpretations of 
and variations upon particular processes and incidents, bor- 
rowed in large measure from the sciences of external nature. 
Such terms as “struggle,” “conflict,” “survival,” and “adapta- 
tion” stand for legitimate and highly important concepts in social 
theory, but concepts nevertheless which can give us no clue to 
the true nature of human progress. 

Progress is essentially a teleological idea, an idea of value. 
It cannot, therefore, be reduced to a formulation in terms of 
mechanism. And the theory of natural selection is essentially a 
theory of the mechanics of a process. Evolution in general is 
either the name for a process judged to be good, and connoting 
not only the process, but the judgment also; or else it is the name 
universally applicable to change, to becoming, wherever observ- 
able in the world. In the present paper the term is used in the 
latter and colorless sense. 

Now, in separating the sequence category from the value 
category, the chief danger lies in the direction of supposing that 
the value category itself is in some way independent of the 
sequence category. This is manifestly an error. The problem 
then lies in reconciling a standard of human values, which is 
valid not because it corresponds to a social actuality, but to a 
social desideratum—that is, to a social need—with that other 
dominant conception, that whatever exists in the world is the sur- 
viving term of an age-long series, the final member, up to the 
present, of a vast company of which every particular is linked to 
those which go before and after by genetic ties. 

It is one thing to trace the evolutionary history of standards 
of value—to show that the progress of society depends upon suc- 
cessive readjustments passed upon its technique of living at every 
point in its life-history; that the standards of today are but the 
standards of yesterday rejudged and restated in the light of a 
new and different and presumably better-analyzed situation; but 
it is quite a different thing to insist that this dialectic of reaccom- 
modation between social experience and social ideals considered 
as an actual process constitutes the standard of progress. It is 
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undoubtedly the evolutionary mechanism by which we win all of 
progress that is attained.*’ But there is as yet no ground for a 
judgment of values. The later stages of this process, simply 
because they are later, are no better, no higher, than the earlier, 
any more than what the geologists call an old mountain range is 
better than a young range which is just commencing the life- 
process through which mountain ranges pass. All stages of both 
processes are mile-stones in the universal becoming—ail are 
good, we may believe; but why are any better? 

It is more than likely that we shall be constrained to say in 
the end that what the social process has worked out is very good; 
but why should we be reduced to the necessity of adding that it 
is very good because the social process has worked it out? The 
idea of progress contains something more than the trend of the 
process by which progress has been reached. It involves a sub- 
jective evaluative element which might conceivably point in a 
direction quite opposed to the observable trend of the social pro- 
cess. This process, as a matter of fact, registers, like the needle 
tracing upon the cylinder, the movement of past social reaccommo- 
dations. Inasmuch as the changes in situation and environment 
form a series displaying a more or less continuous and cumula- 
tive character—e. g., continuous accumulation of wealth, increase 
of population, overcrowding, breaking-over of frontiers, etc.—it 
is not at all strange that the value series likewise displays a cer- 
tain observable trend and not a series of mere oscillations. There 
are, moreover, certain fundamental human reactions which simi- 
lar situations almost never fail to evoke—reactions some of 
which, indeed, are shared with the higher mammals; for example, 
love of offspring. In other words, successive generations have 
in many fundamental particulars reaffirmed the judgments of 
their predecessors, and in all probability will continue to do so| 
until the end of time. But this reaffirmation of value elements in 
the life of society is only one side of reality; it must be supple- 
mented by the process of reaccommodation mentioned above. 

Now, at this point we might seem justified in concluding 


” Cf. W. B. Pillsbury, “Trial and Error as a Factor in Evolution,” Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. LXVIII, pp. 276-82 (March, 1906). 
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that whatever seems valuable to a given generation, whatever its 
own judgment affirms, constitutes a valid standard of progress 
for that generation. The act of social deliberation which pre- 
cedes such a judgment embraces countless judgments of pre- 
vious generations, and the resulting judgment doubtless pos- 
sesses much in common with these past judgments, and in other 
respects continues certain tendencies which may be _ traced 
throughout the series due to the fundamental facts which have 
already been mentioned; but it is not inconceivable that a social 
valuation should make in many respects a well-marked break with 
the past. The continuity of social judgment, in other words, is 
not the test of its validity. 

But it may be objected that the present argument leads to a 
sort of social subjectivism; whatever a tribe or a society affirms 
in its practice or its code is ipso facto worthful, and a valid cri- 
terion of social attainment. By no means. The largest social 
survey which the present generation is avle to make is in no sense 
to be identified with the partial conceptions of life which may 
prevail in a given society at the present time. We may, there- 
fore, maintain that that is valid for us, that that constitutes 
progress in our day, which, in ihe light of all human experience 
and all human striving and attaining, makes strongest appeal to 
the informed judgment of our generation. For the present it is 
enough to repeat that the criterion of progress, like everything 
else under the sun, is a product of evolution, but that it owes its 
validity, not to its evolutionary past, but to its efficiency in the 
present, in formulating the worthful elements which the whole 
process of human experience has disclosed. 

The theory of evolution makes no contribution at all to these questions of 
worth or validity, or moral value... .. 4 All one can get out of it is certain 
canons for living, but none for good living. It may draw one’s attention to 
this fact, if anybody’s attention needs to be drawn to it, that existence is prior 
to well-being; but what the nature of well-being is—upon that it throws 
no light. 

IV. THE ECONOMIC VIEW OF PROGRESS 


The economic interpretation of history is primarily a theory 
of social causation. In the place of anthropogeographic, or ethno- 
"W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies in Ethics, pp. 75, 76. 
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logical, or political, or ideological ®* factors, the advocates of this 
theory insist upon the fundamental significance for historical 
development of the industrial and economic arrangements of an 
age or of a society. These economic facts alone, it is asserted, 
furnish the key to all the other phenomena of social life. Now, 
in so far as economic conditions have been held to be simply 
exceptionally important and decisive factors of social change, to 
that extent their present discussion is out of place, for the same 
reasons that discussion of many other factors of social develop- 
ment have been eliminated. But, as a matter of fact. have these 
interpreters of history been content to assign to the economic 
factor the réle which this view of the matter presents? Let us 
turn to the theory itself and ascertain its bearings from the forms 
which it has assumed in the writings of its principal advocates. 

Although anticipations of the so-called materialistic view of 
history are found in earlier writers, especially in Saint-Simon 
and Louis Blanc,** yet it is to Marx alone that the credit of being 
in a true sense the originator of the theory belongs. According 
to Barth,** we have nevertheless a considerable variety of concep- 
tions of society from the economic point of view. For example, 
one writer, Durkheim, seizes upon division of labor—that is to 
say, upon the technique of human participation in the economic 
process—as the significant variant in the evolution of society. 
Another, Patten, sees in the augmentation of goods, which 
appears under the pleasure economy, the keynote to social develop- 
ment. While yet others must needs perceive in the technical 
aspects of the process of production—that is to say, in the series 
of stages which the history of industry exhibits—the true clue to 
the ongoing of the social process. Here, of course, belong Marx 
and the Marxians. 

Inasmuch as what usually passes as the economic interpreta- 
tion of history bears the undoubted impress of Marx’s thought, 
it may be well to state in his own words, or in those of his col- 

“ Cf. Barth’s classification of the “einseitigen Geschichtsauffassungen” in his 
Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie. 


“Barth, op. cit., pp. 304, 305; Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of 
History, Part I, chap. 4. 
“Op. cit., p. 303. 
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league, Engels, the essential points which the theory was sup- 
posed by its authors to contain. 

According to Engels, the fundamental proposition of the 
famous Manifesto of 1848 is very concisely stated to be in part: 

That in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic pro- 
duction and exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from 
it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be 
explained, the political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 

In his Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
Marx made the following statement of the theory : 

In the social production which men carry on they enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations 
of production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
powers of production. The sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society—the real foundation, on which rise 
legal and political superstructures and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of production in material life determines the 
general character of the social, political, and spiritual processes of life. It is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their existence, but, on the 
contrary, their socia! existence determines their consciousness. At a certain 
stage of their development, the material forces of production in society come 
in conflict with the existing relations of production, or—what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing—with the property relations within which they 
had been at work before. From forms of development of the forces of pro- 
duction these relations turn into their fetters. Then comes the period of 
social revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering 
such transformations the distinction should always be made between the 
material transformation of the economic conditions of production which can 
be determined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, 
religious, aesthetic, or philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out.” 


To quote from the manifesto: 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they do but express 
the fact, that, within the old society, the elements of a new one have been 
created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with the 
dissolution of the old conditions of existence.” 


® Manifesto of the Communist Party, authorized English translation of 


1888, p. 5. 
® English translation of N. I. Stone, author's preface, pp. 11, 12. 
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Thus religious liberty and freedom of conscience in the eigh- 
teenth century are represented as the spiritual counterpart or 
expression of “the sway of free competition within the domain 
of knowledge.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Marx and Engels 
were blind to the presence of other factors than the economic 
nor to the constant interaction which goes on between them and 
the economic factor.** The latter, however, was held to be the 
most important and to “exert a preponderant influence in shaping 
the progress of society.’’** 

It is not that the economic situation is the cause in the sense of being the 
only active agent, and that everything else is only a passive result. It is, on 
the contrary, a case of mutual action on the basis of the economic necessity, 
which, in last instance, always works itself out.” 

That the socialistic turn given to the theory is not essential 
to it is made clear by the number of writers outside the ranks of 
the socialists who accept this view of history,”' as well as by the 
possibility of foreseeing an economic necessity of quite a differ- 
ent type from that which Marx regarded as about to usher in the 
socialistic régime. W. J. Ghent, for example, has given us a 
more or less fanciful sketch** of the results of present social 
tendencies working out exactly the opposite result. There certainly 
is nothing inconsistent with a strictly economic interpretation 
of history in the belief, if anyone feels justified in enter- 
taining it, that democracy is a transitory stage of development, 
and that, with the increasing centralization of production and 
the accumulation of wealth, a new form of aristocracy, suited to 
the new economic conditions, will gradually work itself out. 
That such a result seems far from probable is entirely apart from 
the point here emphasized. 

* Th. G. Masaryk, in Die philosophischen und sociologischen Grundlagen des 
Marximus, especially pp. 92-100 ff., makes a very penetrating analysis and 
criticism of this element of uncertainty as to the meaning and scope of the 
economic factor as used by Marx and his followers. 

Seligman, op. cit., p. 67, in summing up the final statement given the 
theory by its founders. 

" Ibid., p. 64; translated from Engels’ letter of 1894, Der sozialistische 


Akademiker. 
"2 Our Benevolent Feudalism. 


™ Seligman, op. cit., Part II, chap. 2. 
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A closely related view is that held by Lassalle, who unites 
with the purely economic factors of social development the Hege- 
lian concept of freedom and rationality, which, in ever greater 
measure, work themselves out in human history. Indeed, 
Lasalle carried with him through life so much of the Hegeliai. 
point of view that it is only within well-defined limits that he 
may even be mentioned in the same category with the economic 
interpreters of history. Bernstein specifically charges him not 
only with failure to trace mental concepts back to the circum- 
stances from which they have developed and “to the economic 
conditions whose expression they are,”** but also with actually 
reversing the process and deriving the concrete materials them- 
selves from the mental concepts which have grown out of them." 
Thus in his System der erworbenen Rechte his treatment of the 
laws of inheritance among the Romans is ideological rather than 
historical, and involves constant use of the concept of the Roman 
Volksgeist, which is made to do duty in explaining the principles 
of the Roman legal system.*® 

Yet, in spite of these facts, Lassalle’s lucid analysis of the 
course of European history shows that he had grasped the sig- 
nificance of economic arrangements as few men have ever 
grasped it, even if he chose to disguise under the title of the laws 
of history what Marx would have pronounced economic neces- 
sity. For example, in the Working Man’s Programme he said: 

A revolution can never be made; all that can ever be done is to add 
external moral recognition to a revolution which has already entered into 
the actual relations of a community, and to carry it out accordingly. 

To set about to make a revolution is the folly of immature minds which 
have no notion of the laws of history. 

And it is for this reason equally foolish and childish to attempt to 
repress a revolution which has once developed itself in che womb of a com- 
munity, and to oppose its moral recognition, or to utter against such a com- 
munity, or the individuals who assist at its birth, the reproach that they are 
revolutionary. If the revolution has already found its way into the com- 


™ Edward Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Reformer, p. 74; 
cf. Brandes, Ferdinand Lassalle, pp. 26, 27. 

* Bernstein, op. cit., p. 75. 
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munity, into its actual relations, then there is no help for it, it must come out 
and take its place in the constitution of the community.” 

In discussing earlier in the same address the causes which led 
to the downfall of the feudal system, he said: 

.... the progress of industry, the productive energy of the towns, the 
constantly developing division of labor, and the wealth of capital, which came 
into existence by these means, . . . . these were the really and truly revolu- 
tionary forces of that time.” 

Again, speaking of the inventions which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century, he says: . 

A stage had thus been reached, at which production itself, by its steadily 
advancing development had brought into existence instruments of produc- 
tion which were destined to shatter the whole existing system of society; 
instruments of production and methods of production, which could find no 
place or room for development in that system. 

In this sense I say that the first machine was already in itself a Revolu- 
tion, for it bore in its cogs and wheels, little as this could be seen from its 
outward appearance, the germ of the whole of the new conditions of society, 
founded upon free competition, which were to be developed with the vigour 
and necessity of a living force.™ 

This whole discussion of the fundamentally economic charac- 
ter of the changes which marked the close of the feudal era con- 
stitutes the most clear-cut and luminous exposition of the 
dependence of social arrangements upon the conditions of eco- 
nomic production which the present writer has had the good 
fortune to read. Yet, in the face of all this keen analysis, Las- 
salle still regarded history as the outworking through inner 
necessity of reason and human liberty, as “a struggle with 
nature; with the misery, the ignorance, the poverty, the weak- 
ness and consequent slavery” *® of primitive society. The speech 
from which the extracts above have been taken he later declared 
to be 
an exposition of that inner soul of things resident in the process of history 
that manifests itself in the apparently opaque, empirical sequence of events 


and which has produced this historical sequence out of its own moving, 
creative force. Itis,.... the strictly developed proof that history is nothing 


22, 23.  Ibid., p. 26. 
Ibid., p. 13. Ibid., pp. 53, 54- 
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else than the self-accomplishing, by inner necessity increasingly progressive 
unfolding of reason and of freedom, achieving itself under the mask of 
apparently mere external and material relations.” 

The contrast between the terms in which Lassalle worked out 
the admirable analysis of modern European history in the !ork- 
ing Man’s Programme and the Hegelian gloss in which he en- 
veloped his analysis in the subsequent speech before the tribunal 
is very striking indeed. Doubtless the well-worn phrases of the 
Hegelian metaphysic were better adapted to the purpose of a 
defense in court against the charge of inciting class-hatred than 
were the clear-cut formulas of economic causation. 


We have sufficiently indicated the essential features in the 
economic interpretation of history. Let us now consider the 
bearings of the theory upon the sociological concept of progress. 
This conception of history taken as an explanation or formula- 
tion of human progress is open to two objections. In the first 
place, it makes out of the merely economic aspects of social life 
an evaluative category which is set up as a standard of measure- 
ment of the worth of social change in general; that is to say, it 
mistakes economic values for human values. Even when this 
crude and one-sided view of social phenomena is avoided, a 
second weakness is evident in the inadequacy of a theory which 
fails to provide any closer measure of progress than the consis- 
tency of ideas and of the whole so-called superstructure of life 
with the existing form of economic technique. What constitutes 
this consistency and how it is to be gauged are questions to which 
only a hesitating and uncertain answer is given, and it is at pre- 
cisely this point that the student of progress desires the clearest 
light. 

Let us take up the first of these objections. That this is not 
merely an academic question a moment’s consideration will make 
evident. Whatever its relation to the important place assigned 
economic phenomena by the economic interpreters of history, it 
is an undoubted fact that a view of progress is entertained by 
untold thousands of our people in every part of the country to 

“ Science and the Workingmen, translated by T. B. Veblen, pp. 30, 31. 
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the effect that the one inevitable sign of advance in a community 
is the increase of its productive establishments, and the compli- 
cation and augmentation of the scale upon which it does business. 
A progressive town is understood at once to mean one whose 
factories are sending out an increased product from year to year, 
whose post-office receipts, bank clearings, and building opera- 
tions are expanding, whose population is advancing in numbers. 
sy the same token the progressive institution of learning and 
the “‘successful” individual are those whose incomes and whose 
visible material possessions are increasing from year to year. 
That this popular notion, which finds a particularly fertile field 
in the social consciousness of new and vigorous communities, re- 
ceived very material aid and comfort from the economic writings 
of the orthodox school throughout the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century is too well known to require comment. 

This particular form of the economic evaluation of social 
change which sees in economic advance—that is, in the aug- 
mentation of wealth and especially of capital—an end in itseit. 
independent of its social consequences, is to be distinguished from 
the other and more subtle theory of the Marxian school. The 
fallacy of this identification of the increase of goods with advance 
toward the socially good*' cannot be better expressed than in 
the words with which Barth criticizes Durkheim’s theory of the 
division of labor : 


He forgets entirely that moral ideas are ideas about values, and that they 
cannot hinder progress toward greater wealth of values since they them- 
selves first fix these values, first create them. A society, for example, per- 
meated by the ascetic morality, might restrict its production; it would 
nevertheless make no economic retrogression since these diminutions in goods 
would not be felt as such. Durkheim always assumes that society has no 
other end than to produce goods.” 


It is true, of course, that economic goods form an indispen- 
sable condition of social progress; that without the mastery of 
things man would never have emerged from the position of one 
of the weaker mammals. Out of the discovery of the buoyancy 
of water, the useful qualities of fire, and the possibility of aug- 


"Cf. Barth, loc. cit., p. 302. "= Ibid., p. 206. 
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menting by pieces of stone or wood the force and range of blows 
delivered by the human arm, there came a security and an adapt- 
ability into human life which were the guarantee of all future 
progress. The primitive significance of these material facts must 
not be overlooked, nor indeed the importance of the economic 
basis of modern life. But human nature, as we know it, is many- 
sided, and human wants reach out in a multitude of directions 
toward things which have only a remote relation to economic 
goods. Any careful definition of progress must take full account 
of the satisfaction of the social, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
sides of life. 

Let us turn now to the Lassalle-Marxian view of progress 
as the result of a “technico-economic” process.S* The central 
idea in both the Lassallean and Marxian schools, as we have seen, 
is that progressive social change is nothing but the necessary. 
indeed the inevitable, readjustment of human institutions and 
activities to a changing economic environment, which, in general, 
is accepted as an ultimate datum back of which it is not necessary 
to go. But the present criticism concerns precisely this economic 
environment. What is its law of development, its principle of 
progress? Surely it can exhibit no unconditioned process which 
works out its results in entire independence of human will or wel- 
fare; it, too, must be subject to conditions and amenable to 
evaluation. If political and social institutions are viewed as the 
expression of underlying economic conditions—and this view is 
measurably correct in the case of many institutions—and if, fur- 
thermore, these institutions may be pronounced good only be- 
cause of their adjustment to the fundamental economic basis of 
life, then the analysis must simply be carried back one step far- 
ther in order to lay bare the ultimate standard of human progress. 
But the economic interpreters of history do not take this step; 
they do not go back of the economic environment. This is held 
to be the criterion in itself. Thus Sombart writes: 

History teaches us that what we call advance has always been only change 


to a higher system of economy, and that those classes thrive who represent 
this higher system. Behind capitalism there is no “development;” possibly 


Barth, op. cit., p. 317. 
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there may be ahead. The degree of production which has been reached by it 
must in any case be rivalled by any party that will secure the future for itself. 
In that is shown, I think, the standard of any advance movement.” 
Thus the process of economic development is regarded as exhibit- 
ing in itself, as distinguished from its social results, a principle of 
progress.*® 

In Engels’ Feuerbach we find cropping out the same compla- 
cent assumption that whatever the economic process of develop- 
ment brings forth is good, and that social progress consists in the 
adaptation of life to these economic bases.*® Now, clearly, if 
maladjustments and misadaptations of the various activities of 
social life are found to exist, their elimination in some sort must 
form a part of the process of progress. But the question is 
always in order: To what extent does progress consist in the 
conforming of social and intellectual activities to economic con- 
ditions, and to what extent in the modification of these economic 
conditions due to the reacting influences of evaluative concepts? 

It should be pointed out in this connection, first, that the 
adjustment of social and intellectual activities to the economic 
environment is far from being a self-directing process which 
produces certain predictable results with the precision of clock- 
works. Far from it, the very elements which require adjustment 
emerge through the operation of processes which are relative to 
the type and intensity of human wants at a given stage of evolu- 
tion. And, furthermore, inasmuch as it is these human wants or 
interests which in the last analysis lie behind all technical 
processes of production, so changes in the intensity or propor- 
tionality of these different wants are constantly reacting upon 
the economic environment. 

The concept “means of production,” upon which the whole 
economic view of history is built, can connote nothing else than 
those forms of economic activity which turn to account all the 


™ Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century, pp. 156, 157. 

® Masaryki, op. cit., p. 211: “While Marx rejects all ideology, he judges 
and measures progress from the standpoint of his materialism, which is wherever 
possible mechanical, and particularly in accordance with the progress of 
technique.” 


’ 


* Pp. 96, 97, 110-25. 
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knowledge and skill available at a given time for the satisfaction 
of human wants. It is clear that, if the steam-mill yields a greater 
satisfaction of human wants at a smaller cost than the hand-mill, 
there is no possibility that society will return to the latter. And, 
furthermore, it is evident that in passing over from a hand-mill 
economy to a steam-mill economy certain social readjustments 
are inevitable. But to make the passage from the one system to 
the other the final cause of this social readjustment, as though its 
exact form could be deduced from the series of economic changes, 
is almost to erect once more a shrine to the Absolute, whose cult 
these socialistic zealots have striven so energetically to discredit. 

In one of Engels’ letters is found this passage: 

Although technique is mainly dependent on the condition of science, it is 
still more true that science depends on the condition and needs of technique. 
A technical want felt by society is more of an impetus to science than ten 
universities.” 
Here we find a slight clue to the relationships existing between 
the succession of economic stages and the rest of life. These 
stages, we may infer, are directly influenced by human wants— 
“technical wants” they are called; but how do technical wants 
make themselves felt, if not because of the perceived inadequacy 
of the output of the technical productive process for the satis- 
faction of human desires. Results yielded by technique do not 
measure up to felt needs. The essential factors lying back of 
innumerable social readjustments are then human wants and 
human control of nature, and the second of these must not be 
overestimated at the expense of the first. 

The fundamental series of social changes viewed from the stand- 
point of progress is not a series of canstantly “higher systems of 
economy,” to quote Sombart’s phrase (whatever “higher” may 
mean in such a connection), but rather a double interwoven series 
of human wants developing in the presence of a constantly 
increasing knowledge and control of the physical environment. 
In so far as this idea of an increasing conquest over nature, or 


“Letter of 1894 in Der sozialistische Akademiker (1895), p. 373; reprinted 
in L. Woltmann, Der historische Materialismus (1900), p. 248; quoted and 
translated in Seligman, op. cit., p. 59. 
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the progressive winning of human freedom from the shackles of 
the external world, forms a part of the theory under considera- 
tion, to that extent the theory contributes a most valuable ele- 
ment to the concept of progress. But, after all, the most impor- 
tant factor in history, and the converse of the principle which has 
just been stated, is the indefinite expansibiiity of human inter- 
ests.88 Nothing is gained by the attempt to depersonalize and 
objectify these essential human forces. For example, when 
Engels compresses the whole argument of his Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific, into the formula, “The mode of production is in 
rebellion against the mode of exchange,” ** he is simply express- 
ing in terms of economic processes the fundamental truth that 
human progress is a dialetic of growth which involves in every 
stage the breaking of old conventions and the substitution for a 
little time of new cnes. 

Thus we conclude once more that the center of gravity of the 
notion of progress is located, not in an external process, be it 
conceived in terms of divine will, natural order, metaphysical 
necessity, cosmic or biological causation, or economic processes, 
but rather in the expanding content of the human life-interests 
whose increasing realization constitutes progress. 

This leads to a final remark upon the fundamental incon- 
sistency of the Marxian economic philosophy of life. While pro- 
fessing to ground itself solely upon the objective and unmoral 
sequence of economic relations, it nevertheless clings to a belief 
in progress and to moral judgments drawn fiom quite other than 
economic sources. 

Marx took over from Hegel’s pantheism the teleological idea of progress 
without understanding that it does not fit his positivistic materialism; at all 
events his belief in progress is an inexplicable dogma.” 

Marx and Engels attempted to establish in history the same 
sort of an objective evolutionary series that Darwin was tracing 
out in the organic world. Communism in their view was not 
something which was to be demonstrated better and more just 
than the present system, but it was presented rather in the light 

“Small, General Sociology, chap. 31. 

65, 66. Masaryk, op. cit., p. 218. 
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of an evolutionary necessity ; its advent could no more be thwarted 
than could the laws of biology.*! Yet, in spite of this fact, the 
writings of Marx, as Masaryk has pointed out, are full of fierce 
moral judgments ;*? his cry is in behalf of the oppressed, whose 
unrighteous exploitation makes possible the present system. But 
judgments such as these are derived from no colorless, objective, 
unhuman standard such as is afforded by the sequence of eco- 
nomic relationships. These judgments, whether right or wrong, 
are bedded, although unconsciously, upon the deeper principle of 
the imperative demands of human interests for satisfaction. 


V. TELIC ETHICS AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


The point has now been reached at which an attempt may be 
ventured to bring together the scattered threads of the argu- 
ment and to weave them into a positive concept of progress. In 
the chapters which have preceded an effort has been made to 
divest the really indispensable term “progress” of some of the 
more conspicuous elements of error which have been associated 
with it. 

In the first place, the idea has been freed from the mass of 
irrelevant, and at the same time purely formal, notions which 
early thinkers upon this subject very naturally resorted to in 
order to bring the conception of an advancing order in human 
society into consistency with the other elements of their world- 
view. When these guiding conceptions of a divine purpose, of a 
universal natural law, of a continuous unfoiding of the human 
spirit, are spoken of as errors, it is not in the sense that they are 
wholly erroneous, nor indeed that they do not each contain most 
important elements of truth; but only in the sense that they do 
not adequately express the whole truth. They are properly ele- 
ments of belief rather than portions of the content of scientific 
knowledge. They constitute a world-view profoundly religious 
in character, which is at once incapable of demonstration and 
hence no part of positive science, and yet at the same time abso- 
lutely fundamental in the thought of the man who entertains it. 

** Masaryk, op. cit., p. 211. 

™ Ibid., pp. 118-20; see also X, Die ethische Frage, and especially p. 486. 
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All three point in varying terms to a Significance and a Reality 
that are higher than we. In this sense they form a part of the 
conviction of the present writer; yet, as has been pointed out 
more than once, they are inadmissible as elements in a scientific 
formulation of the notion of progress. 

In the section on progress and evolution the essentially evo- 
lutionary character of progress and of its criterion was pointed 
out, and at the same time it was maintained that this genetic 
quality inhering in the standard of progress does not, however, 
constitute its sanction, give it its validity; nor can it alone serve 
as a measure of progress. This distinction is practically identical 
with that made by Professor Sorley between the “evolution of 
ethics” and the “ethics of evolution.’”** 

It has also been pointed out that the idea of progress is essen - 
tially an anthropic conception—one relative to human attainment 
and welfare. Its elements must be sought, not in some non- 
human cosmical or vital process or mechanism, nor in some 
incidental organization or specialization which life has assumed, 
but rather in the variety, intensity, and diffusion of the essential 
human interests and their normal satisfaction. 

And finally an effort has been made to guard the idea of 
progress from partial and one-sided interpretations, the most 
conspicuous of which is the so-called economic interpretation of 
history. This hasty summary of the course of the argument to 
the present point reveals, what has been implied throughout, the 
standpoint of the system of sociology, and particularly of the 
telic ethics, set forth in Professor Small’s General Sociology. 

From the preceding criticism it is evident that a valid con- 
ception of progress must, first of all, depend upon results drawn 
wholly from an inspection of reality. In the second place, it must 
present not merely a descriptive or genetic account of the course 
of human evolution through successive eras, but a distinctly 
evaluative—that is, a teleological—formulation of the worthful 
elements in this evolution. And finally, in the endeavor to frame 
such a criterion, one must be content with nothing less than an 
impartial and comprehensive survey of the whole of human life. 

*® Recent Tendencies in Ethics, pp. 36 ff. 
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These conditions, it is believed, are realized in the sys‘°m of 
sociology just referred to, whose central thesis forms the point 
of departure for the present study. That thesis may be stated 
as follows: 

The infinitely diverse phenomena of human association are thus particular 
situations presenting peculiar variations and combinations of the same 
fundamental elements; viz.: the physical universe; human wants; combina- 
tions of these wants in individuals; contacts between individuals, each pursu- 
ing purposes given by his wants; conflicts or correspondences of the 
purposes of the associated individuals; adjustment of the individuals to 
each other in accommodation of their purposes; consequent union of effort 
producing new situations, which in turn become conditions for another cycle 
of the same series, each term having a content somewhat varied from that in 
the previous cycle, the process continuing beyond any assignable limit. 

Now, the strategic importance for the idea of progress of this 
view of society lies in the fact that it selects for its analysis pre- 
cisely those aspects of human association upon which the notion 
of progress must be built, if it is to be given a scientific content 
at all. In other words, the emphasis is laid directly upon the 
worth or value side of human life; that is, upon the progressive 
satisfaction of human wants in all their ramifications and com- 
plexities. It is this inner kernel of human satisfactions which 
gives character to the whole account of social evolution; which 
is interpreted, not in terms of mechanism, of morphology, or of 
physiology, but of purpose. Society is a process of realizing pur- 
poses in the presence of one’s fellows. In this view the whole 
course of social becoming is seen to constitute in its broader out- 
lines a vast progress from an incoherent, feeble, and discordant 
winning of meager satisfactions of half-felt wants, to an organ- 
ized and harmonious satisfaction of universally appreciated and 
highly developed interests diffused throughout the society. 

The central importance of the fundamental life-interests 
which are classified briefly as the health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, and rightness interests,®° is attested by the 
following brief quotations, which might be multiplied almost 
at will: 

* General Sociology, pp. 186, 187. 

* Ibid., chap. 32. 
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The initiative of interests in each individual remains always the key to the 
whole process.” The process, then, which we discover, is a progress from 
the least realized individuals in the least realized association, to the most 
realized individuals in the most realized association." The success or failure 
of the social process to promote the postulated requirements of the persons 
engaged in the process is now the ultimate test of the process.” 


So much will serve as a brief indication of the point of view 
of the General Sociology. Several additional remarks should be 
made upon the details of this view in its relation to the idea of 
progress. In the first place, it employs a multiple standard for 
the measurement of social progress.°® Inasmuch as life is the 
resultant of many sorts and intensities of purposes, striven for by 
individuals and by groups, it follows that any definition of 
advance in human affairs must be made in terms of the number, 
intensity, and proportionality of these purpose-interests which 
constantly act and react upon one another in such a way that the 
development of each is relative to that of all the others. 
De Greef hints at something of this sort when he declares that 
a complete inventory of social activity is necessary for an ade- 
quate exhibit of social progress.'°° But the idea is incidental 
to his main criterion of increasing organization. 

Progress in an individual or in a community is thus a func- 
tion of all the various qualities and aspects of life which are 
there realized. Not physical well-being alone, nor the abund- 
ance of wealth, nor even the moral advance which has been 
attained, may serve as the measure of progress; all of the inter- 
ests are required because all are phases of normal human life. 

In the second place, the view here advanced implies a mul- 
tiple standard, not only in the sense that it is a composite standard 
the use of which involves the consideration of attainments as 
diversified as life itself, but in another sense as well: there is not 
only a proportionality in which interests are brought to full 
expression so as to preserve due symmetry and balance among 
themselves, but it is also essential that there be the realization in 

* Ibid., p. 304. 1 Le transformisme social, pp. 409 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 331. * Ibid., pp. 218, 540-43. 

* Ibid., p. 350. 
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society of a symmetrical and well-distributed realization of the 
possibilities of life among the associating individuals, such that 
the various satisfactions shall be generally diffused throughout 
society and not concentrated in the bosoms of the chosen few, 
the natural lords and leaders, who, as Nietzsche would have us 
believe, compensate by their excellence of development, by their 
surplus of strength and beauty, for all the hideous inferiority of 
the lower orders. This diffusion of the fruits of culture results 
in a true “equilibration of persons.” 

More and better life by more and better people, beyond any limit of time 
or quality that our minds can set, is the indicated content of the social 
process.” The ultimate social end which we can discover is progressive 
improvement in so accommodating ourselves to each other that increasing 
proportions of the world’s population will share in a constant approach 
toward more and better satisfaction of the health, wealth, sociability, knowl- 
edge, beauty, and rightness desires. 

In the third place, this telic view of progress is genuinely 
dynamic. It contemplates an infinite series of reaccommoda- 
tions between human experience and human ideals in view of all 
that becomes known of the possibilities of realizing fullness of 
life. It is thus confined within no narrow circle marked “pleas- 
ure’ or “perfection” or “perfect adjustment to environment,” 
but looks out upon the illimitable future, content with the simple 
affirmation that “the highest thinkable good is a variable con- 
dition.”’?°4 

Finally, it is important to notice the philosophical basis upon 
which the telic standard of progress rests. 

We may say that all moral judgments are telic in form; that is, they are 
estimates of the relations of actions to ends. The last recourse in practice, 
for testing the finality of moral judgments, has to be an appeal to the 
relative value of the ends which in turn are held to sanction or condemn 
conduct.” 

This, then, is the present problem: to arrive at the reasons 
for believing in the superior value of the general end or criterion 
described in the preceding paragraphs. The attempt to frame a 

™ General Sociology, p. 348. ® Tbid., p. 671. 

Ibid., p. 523. Ibid., pp. 668, 669. 

Ibid., p. 683. 
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satisfactory answer to this demand reveals at once the axiomatic 
character of the assertion that life is good, and that the fullest, 
richest, and most widely diffused life is the best of all. As Pro- 
fessor Small puts it, “The only intelligible measure of good is 
htiman condition.1°* If the reader is convinced that life is evil, 
no further appeal can be addressed to him. The conception of 
progress which we are considering rests upon the empirical fact 
of life as the ultimate basis of valuation. It must be clear from 
what has preceded that this view is not cramped by any statical 
circumscriptions. Fullness and richness and diffusion of life is a 
concept which takes its content from the eternally shifting dialec- 
tic of the social process itself. Consequently, it is always expand- 
ing and enlarging and undergoing profound change. If by the 
social process we understand that endless series of reaccommo- 
dations between social experience and social ideals which was 
referred to in a preceding chapter, then we are justified in the 
judgment: “This is good, for me or for the world around me, 
which promotes the ongoing of the social process.”?°* But this 
social process is not good as process, but as an illimitable series 
of moral judgments every one of which is vitalized and rendered 
valid by precisely that axiomatic postulation of the worthfulness 
of life which, as we have just seen, is the ultimate ground of 
moral judgments. 

Such, in brief, are the outlines within which may be built an 
adequate criterion of progress. In the very nature of the case, 
every generation and every community must fill in for itself, out 
of the materials of its own situation and its own experience, the 
concrete details which are to be substituted for such generaliza- 
tions as have been used in the preceding argument. The stand- 
ard of progress which we have thus arrived at, stated in its 
briefest terms, reduces to this: ‘‘an increased aggregate and juster 
proportions of the health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
and rightness satisfactions in the persons associating.”"°8 In 
other words, the standard has been phrased in terms of the reali- 
zation of the essential activities and enjoyments of individuals; 


Ibid., p. 673.  Ibid., p. 676.  Tbid., p. 682. 
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and this must, in any view of the case, constitute the ultimate 
criterion. 

There are, however, two or three questions concerning the 
forin in which these results are realized which require notice. 
Although, as has just been stated, the ultimate form of the cri- 
terion of progress must be in terms of the realization of the life 
of individuals, who constitute, from the point of view of con- 
sciousness, the ultimate social fact, nevertheless there are certain 
mediate ends in which this result expresses itself, which afford 
materials for an alternative rendering of the fact of progress. 
These mediate ends may be defined as the perfecting of the tech- 
nique of control over nature and of the technique of co-operation 
among the members of society. The two terms “culture” and 
“civilization,” as used in the General Sociology,’"® come very 
close to expressing these ideas. Human progress has proceeded 
with giant strides when it has received the impetus of a con- 
tinuous and progressive exploitation of natural forces. Thus, 
in one view of the matter, the whole process of human advance 
has been the drama of the increasingly effective struggle of the 
human mind in its efforts to rise superior to the exigencies of the 
external world. Science and all the arts are the forerunners of 
a full realization of the meaning and possibilities of life. 

The other result which must precede and accompany the full- 
est realization of individual life is continuous advance in the 
technique of social co-operation. Institutions, which are only the 
structural side of processes of getting things done by men in 
association, are of course constantly reacted upon in turn by the 
persons concerned in them.''® It is just at this point that such 
facts as division of labor, specialization of social structures, and 
organization of social effort may properly be considered, not 
indeed as constituting in themselves criteria of advance, but as 
agencies which in the past, whatever role they may play in the 
future, have proved essential conditions of progress itself. 

A strikingly lucid exposition of the part played by increasing 
rationality in the organization of society has been made by L. T. 
Hobhouse.''' His work affords clear evidence that the general 


 DeGreef, op. cit., p. 59, et passim. 
 Tbid., p. §52. Mind in Evolution. 
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point of view set forth above is not in any degree ‘consistent 
with a full recognition of the importance of organization in 
assuring social advance. A brief reference to some of the con- 
clusions reached in this work may not prove an unfitting close to 
the present study. 

According to Hobhouse, human progress consisis in move- 
ment toward a point “where all that has made the race what it 
is is brought into the account and made to prove what it has in it 
to be.””!!2_ The goal of this movement, “as far as we can foresee 
at present, is the mastery by the human mind of the conditions, 
internal as well as external, of its life and growth.""'% “Could 
we arrive at a complete conception of human nature and its 
possibilities, we should possess final moral truth."*'* Here we 
find an unmistakably telic conception of progress built about the 
essential human interests which are implied in the somewhat 
objectionable term “human nature,” which in the hands of less 
skilful users is in danger of taking on a static signification. 

We can conceive as not indefinitely remote a stage of knowledge in which 
the human species should come to understand its own development, its 
history, conditions, and possibilities, and on the basis of such an understand- 
ing should direct its own future, etc.’ 


This, of course, is a point of view familiar since the publication 
of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. Hobhouse interprets human 
progress in terms of the organization of mind, which, like the 
ultimate fact of life, is assumed to be a good. Thus we are told 
“it is the final goal of reason . . . . to bring all the experi- 
ence of the race to bear in organizing the whole life of the 
race.”"""® A final sentence from Hobhouse may serve as our 
conclusion : 

Remote as this ideal organization of life may be, it is suggested that the 
trend of theoretical science is toward the discovery of the conditions of 
human development, while the trend of the ethical spirit is toward makinz 
that development the supreme object of action. In the union of these 


movements, human thought would seem to come as near as possible to the 
limiting conception of the correlation of all experience with all action." 


"2 Ibid., pp. 336, 337- ™ Tbid., p. 350. ™8 Ibid., p. 9. 
Tbid., p. 402. Tbid., p. 336. Tbid., 357- 
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PROFESSOR HAYES’S SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION LINES—A REPLY 


PHILIP H. FOGEL 
Princeton University 


In the fourth of his series of papers entitled “Sociological Con- 
struction Lines,” appearing in the March number of this 
Journal, Professor Hayes makes some criticisms of my paper, 
“Metaphysical Elements in Sociology.”"! As they rest largely 
upon a misapprehension of my position, it is proposed here to 
consider some of them. 

The original contention, very roughly stated, was that, on 
account of the nature of the elements with which sociology has to 
deal—viz., conscious selves and their interaction—purely descrip- 
tive categories will not give us any explanation; and description 
must be reinforced and supplemented by appreciation which is the 
characteristic method of metaphysics. But the conclusion was 
not asserted as arising from the mere fact of the psychic nature 
of fundamental societary fact. 

It might be well to consider Professor Hayes’s criticisms in 
order. The position here defended in no wise asserts that 
description does not enter at all in sociological study, as my critic’s 
statement would seem to indicate. In support of this we might 
quote the following statements from my original article: “ 
nor do we hold that sociology is a metaphysic. We do not wish 
to be understood to hold that consciousness of kind is exclusively 
appreciative; but what is insisted upon here is that sociology does 
contain—and if it would be adequate to the facts that it is called 
upon to interpret, must contain—a metaphysical element ;” ? or the 
following: ‘The fact, however, that description still retains such 
a high degree of importance in it shows that sociology cannot 
be fused with metaphysics.” * 

1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4. 


Tbid., p. 523. Tbid., p. 529. 
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Professor Hayes states that appreciation is based on Royce’s 
metaphysical doctrine. This cannot be verified, since it is used 
by men of essentially different metaphysical views, as, for 
example, Professors Ormond, Royce, Miinsterberg, and Urban. 
Furthermore, the notion of appreciation has its origin much 
earlier in the history of philosophy than Royce. Kant, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, says: “Man. . . . cognizes himself 
not only by his senses, but also through pure apperception; and 
this in actions and internal determinations which he cannot regard 
as sensuous impressions.” * This shows that Kant realized that 
self-apprehension involves more than description. Neither are 
appreciation and decription completely sundered categories, as one 
would be led to think, so that where one is there the other cannot 
be. Appreciation steps in just as soon as description cannot give 
a completely adequate interpretation. Professor Royce holds that 
every experience contains both appreciation and description, but in 
different degrees;® and Professor Ormond takes practically the 
same position. Professor Urban, in a recent series of articles in 
the Philosophical Review, comes to the same conclusion. It is as 
a result of the failure to see this interrelation that a number of 
Professor Hayes’s criticisms arise. Moreover, the statement of 
Professor Royce’s metaphysical doctrine given by my critic is 
taken from one of his earlier writings, and the position which he 
defends there cannot be said to characterize correctly his present 
position and that of his more recent works. 

My critic writes: “We are told that certain essential spiritual 
realities with which sociology must deal can be known only by 
appreciation.” ® Here his location of the word “essential’’ distorts 
my meaning, for it would make me assert that the essential 
subject-matter of sociology can be gotten only by appreciation ; 
whereas my statement on the same page which he cites will be 
found to be: “The point of view of observation unsupplemented 
as a method of sociology will not be adequate. . . . . The outer 


* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, herausg. v. B. Erdmann, p. 390. 
* Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 388 f. 
* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 624. 
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manifestations of society which the sociologist classifies of course 
belong to the world of description.”’? 

Professor Hayes holds that his subject-matter is the “perma- 
nent,” and that it is this alone with which description and the 
sociologist have to deal. The descriptive sociologist, however, 
admittedly deals also with thoughts. But these as motives of 
societary fact are not permanent; for psychologists—led by Pro- 
fessor James—contend that we never even get the same sensa- 
tion twice. He advances the argument that appreciation is not 
a valid process, and the reason given is: “They are not perma- 
nent, because appreciation is a fleeting experience that cannot be 
recalled at will.”’"* This argument, which gives reality only to an 
experience at the moment that it is experienced, is valid only on 
the Berkeleyan basis of esse est percipi; or, in other words, that 
reality exists only at the moment of apprehension—and this I 
doubt whether he would be willing to accept. Again, the argu- 
ment is advanced that appreciable realities are not describable, 
because they do not appear in the categories of description.® 
This rests partly upon the impression that appreciation and 
description are absolutely sundered categories—which was con- 
sidered above—and then it forgets that my statement was not 
that they do not appear, but that the categories of description are 
not sufficient to cover the facts adequately. My argument for an 
apreciative element in self-apprehension, based on James’s analysis 
of self-consciousness, is cited as evidence for this contention.!° 
My contention never has been that there are sociological data 
which cannot at any rate be approached by description; but it 
did assert that adequate interpretation of the facts demands more 
than description. 

The author of “Sociological Construction Lines” holds that 
the sociologist must confine himself to observation and descrip- 
tion. He says: “We hold that sociology does not need to teach 
anything about any causal energy whatever, but only about phe- 
nomena and the conditioning relations among them.”?! This 
statement is too vague to give a clear idea of the extent of the 

Loe. cit., p. 374. Loc. cit., p. 624. Loc. cit., p. 633- 

® Loc. cit., p. 624. % Loc. cit., p. 509. 
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etiological element present in description. But if one may take his 
argument concerning the describability of emotional phenomena 
as a clue, he would restrict description to collating the phenomena 
into general statements concerning their customary time sequence, 
and not attempting any further causal diagnosis. But will not a 
narrowing procedure of this sort take the life out of sociology 
and transform it from a valuable branch of knowledge into little 
more than a poor history? It will give us nothing more than a 
bare statement of the actions of individuals; for, since it is descrip- 
tion, it, by its starting-point, denies itself the right to make any- 
thing more than a superficial answer to the question of why these 
actions happen. The purely descriptive sociologist is never justi- 
fied in asking anything more than merely customary temporal 
sequence. The explanatory school of physicists, headed by Lord 
Kelvin, shows that even the physicist is not satisfied with a 
physics that does not interpret phenomena in terms of the inner 
nature of their elements; it shows also that pure description does 
not satisfy the demand of the human intelligence to know his 
world and to know it more than merely superficially. Every 
science, in its youth especially, is forced to combat a tendency to 
fly off along the line of least resistance into superficiality. 
Professor Lester F. Ward's definition of sociology in his Pure 
Sociology shows a strong desire to combat this superficializing 
tendency of the descriptive sociologist, when, after fully 
caring for the claims of the descriptive side, he says: “and 
an etiological diagnosis that shall reach as far back as the 
state of human knowledge will permit, into the psychologic, 
biologic, and cosmic causes of the existing social state of man.”’ 1? 
This tendency is represented by another statement: ‘The scientist 
has to do only with appearance.” '* If this were so, the scientist 
would have no warrant whatsoever for saying anything con- 
cerning the ether, atoms, and motives. In sociology this would 
restrict the investigator completely to the dry, historical recording 
of phenomena and their sequence spoken of at the beginning 
of this paragraph, and compel him to admit that why things hap- 
Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 4. 
*% American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 636. 
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pen he does not and cannot know, because the reasons do not 
appear with the phenomena. Especially is this true in the case 
of human actions caused by motives. 

Professor Hayes says (p. 626): “We are told that emotions 
are not describable at ai/.”’'* I challenge him to find that statement 
either verbally or in meaning anywhere in my paper which is 
under discussion. As a consequence, his lengthy argument for a 
descriptive element in emotions is not germane to the point at 
issue, and so is an example of the logical fallacy of ignoratio 
elenchi. It therefore demands no further consideration. But, 
waiving that question for the moment, let us examine the intrinsic 
value of his own argument concerning the describability and pub- 
licity of emotional phenomena. I do not in any wise assert that 
description of emotions is impossible; but his argument, in prin- 
ciple, is that the description of a phenomenon is all that is necessary 
for its explanation, and it is that principle that I combat. He 
says: “A great portion of the world’s literature exhibits the 
success with which the emotional phase of human experience can 
be described.” 15 But we in turn ask: Did any of these descrip- 
tions ever explain what an emotion is in its inner nature? Again, 
we are told: “Since one can so far describe his own or another’s 
emotion as to convey by language all this which one keeps in 
remembrance, can indeed convey all this just as well as what we 
call the description of a percept can be conveyed, therefore descrip- 
tions do in this sense make emotional phenomena public by 
similarity of testimony, as well as that result is accomplished by 
the kind of remembrance and description which applies to material 
things.’"?® If it is true that the description conveys the emotion, 
as the above quotation asserts, then does it not follow that the 
reader has the emotion? Or, in other words, if this were so, the 
novel reader would fall in love with the heroine as precipitately 
as does the hero. We are to use the physical analogy, and it 
teaches that if you convey a force from one object to another, that 
force will reside in the other either actively or potentially; and so 
this basis can permit no other conclusion than that the emotion is 


“Italics his. Loc. cit., p. 630. Ibid., p. 637. 
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transferred to the reader by the description—and yet that is a 
conclusion which scarcely any of us would be ready to admit. 

To return to the main question. I am accused of misappre- 
hending and misinterpreting Professor Giddings’ position in 
saying that the latter holds that the real causal energy in social 
phenomena is physical energy. I gave a page of quotations from 
Professor Giddings in support of my statement and interpreta- 
tion.'* That page did not even include the following, which, 
among others, might be added: “If social will is conditioned by 
natural selection, not less is the power to convert will into deed 
conditioned by conservation of energy.’’** On the contrary, my 
critic dogmatically accuses me of misapprehending Professor 
Giddings’ statements, but gives not one single quotation from 
Professor Giddings in support of his statement.* 


1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 503. 

Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 419. 

* As the best means of settling this mooted point, a proof of Mr. Fogel’s 
communication was sent to Professor Giddings, with the request that he would 
restate his own position with reference to the present form of discussion. 
Professor Giddings has kindly returned the following statement for publication. 
—Eb. 

“I certainly hold, and, so far as I can remember, I always have said when 
discussing this subject, that all the energy of society is physical energy. The 
very term “energy” I understand to be a term of physics—in the largest sense 
of the word including the dynamics of living matter—and expressions which 
seem to imply that subjective mind, as such, is a mode of energy seem to me to 
be contradictions in terms. On the other hand, I quite as strongly hold that all 
the important propositions of sociology may be stated in subjective terms, quite 
as well as in terms of the objective phenomena of energy. And this because my 
philosophy itself, back of all my sociological conceptions, is reducible to the 
proposition that all experience is given to us in two expressions, which are 
correlated and exchangeable—the objective or material expression, the subjective 
or spiritual expression, Calling the one x and the other y, we can get our 
values of y in terms of x (materialism), or we can get our values of x in terms 
of y (idealism). But inasmuch as we have two unknown quantities, and only one 
equation (individual experience), our values—that is to say, our philosophical or 
scientific formulas—cannot possibly be anything more than correlations. We can 
show that when certain arrangements of x»—for instance, a brain and nervous 
system—are given, we may expect to find therewith certain arrangements of y 
in the form of thoughts, feelings, and volitions. Or, we can show that when 
certain arrangements of y are given—for instance, certain motives or desires— 
we may expect to find associated with them certain rearrangements of x taking 
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In reference to the discussion of consciousness of kind, he is 
willing to admit that it contains appreciation, but denies that 
appreciation is metaphysical. But an examination of his text will 
show that he uses the term “‘metaphysical”’ in at least four differ- 
ent senses on four successive pages; and so the problem arises as 
to what he means by the term. On p. 634 (top of page) it is 
used in the sense of non-phenomenal; in the middle of the same 
page, in the sense of speculative; on p. 636, in the sense of non- 
scientific; and on p. 637, in the sense of mystical insight. The 
result of this confusion is that some of his denials concerning a 
metaphysical element are non-significant, such as when he says: 
“Even the self-consciousness involved is not metaphysical.” Here 
he has used the term in the sense of “non-phenomenal,” and I 
never claimed that the self was non-phenomenal. What I did 
contend was that complete self-knowledge involves a kind of 
apprehension different from that of physical objects. 

Let us, for the moment, consider his denial of an appreciative 
element in self-apprehension. That there is such an element 
present is not in the least a new idea, as was shown by the quota- 
tion from Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason given at the 
beginning of the present paper. Professor Hayes makes the state- 
ment that “self-consciousness is a phenomenon . . . . it is both 
the awareness and the phenomenon that are one.”?® Up to this 
point in his discussion a phenomenon has been something which 
was public, which was permanent, and which was outside of me; 
in other words, the phenomenon, according to his meaning of the 
term, always is the external object as opposed to the subject per- 
the form of energy discharges in the objective world. Society, then, can be inter- 
preted subjectively—i. e., in terms of y—as an expression of motives or interests, 
and we shall have a sociology such as Ratzenhofer and Small have so admirably 
constructed ; or it can be interpreted objectively—i. «., in terms of +—as a com- 
plex response to stimuli, and we shall have the kind of sociology that I have tried 
to formulate in my own writings. Either of these sociologies is translatable into 
the language of the other, but neither can possibly tell us whether spirit is the 
cause of matter, or matter the cause of spirit, and I regard any attempt to get 
back of the correlations of objective with subjective phenomena to what might 
be called a metempirical (to use Lewes’ word) or an ontological sociology, as 
an utter waste of time and energy.—FranKiIn H. GiIppINGs. 


* Loc. cit., Vol. XI, p. 634. 
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ceiving it. It must be this, or else it could not be “public” and 
“permanent.” Now, when occasion demands, a something in 
which the subject and object sides are fused into unity (“‘it is 
both the awareness and the phenomenon which are one’’) is again 
a phenomenon. How can such a procedure possibly be consistent ? 
Consequently when, in opposition to my contention, he argues 
that this brand of a phenomenon needs nothing but direct 
observation, his conclusion carries no weight. 

He denies that “appreciation involves anything more meta- 
physical than observation of conduct like our own and inference 
of experience like that of which we are conscious” (pp. 633, 634). 
But the question still remains: Does not this term “inference” 
covertly include the element contended for, viz., the metaphysical 
element? It is inference in terms of one’s own experience, he 
says. But is it not just this interpretation in terms of one’s self, 
one’s own experience, that is the great differentiating element and 
makes the metaphysical method different from the method of the 
physicist or the biologist? The physicist takes the fact as it is, 
states it, and then refers it causally to other facts also outside of 
him. He never thinks that in order to explain that fact, or even 
to get the real nature of the fact, he must interpret it in the light 
of his own experience. The metaphysician, however, realizes that 
in order to understand the world which is given in his experience 
as a unity—and that is his problem—he must use the categories 
which he has nearest at hand, and they are naturally those of his 
own self-consciousness. This is one of the fundamental elements 
of appreciation. The physicist or the chemist never “inferentially 
interprets” in the light of his own experience, which, my critic 
admits, the sociologist is called upon to do; he observes directly 
and does not explain by inference from his own experience, nor is 
he called upon to use the principle of the similarity of experience 
unless he begins to reflect upon the reality of his individual experi- 
e1ice—at which point he is in the domain of metaphysics. The 
difference of procedure is evident. The metaphysical method is 
inferential as well as the physical or the sociological, but it 
includes a special type of inference, viz., interpretation in terms of 
one’s self—a type not present in pure description. And so the 
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presence of an over-descriptive or appreciative element in sociolo- 
gy is in no wise disproved by applying to it the very general term 
of “inference.” The very point under discussion is found hidden 
in his term “inference,” thus making the argument closely 
resemble the fallacy of petitio principii. The same argument is 
applicable also to my critic’s statement that ejective interpretation 
is only inference, for here again his term “inference” must be 
taken to include just that interpretative element which—might 
we call it—descriptive inference does not possess. 

In considering my discussion of imitation as a social principle, 
the question was asked: “Is it not enough for the imitator to see 
the outer act and its observable consequences?” 2° The answer is: 
Yes, that is enough for the occurrence of the fact, but it is not 
enough for the explanation of that fact, and for making it socially 
available. It is just this sort of a question that Professor Bald- 
win meets when he says: “Merely the fact of social imitation 
does not necessarily make things socially available. If so, my 
parrot would, by imitating me, come into social status with refer- 
ence to me. Another factor is necessary, i. e., imitative assimila- 
tion and growth, whereby what is imitated is also organized in the 
individual’s own thought, and imitatively ejected into others.” ? 

In conclusion, it might be said that a number of the criticisms 
against my paper seem to have arisen as a result of a misappre- 
hension of the relation of description and appreciation, and out of 
the notion that I was trying to make sociology a metaphysic. I 
have already stated that such is not my claim; but I wish to reiter- 
ate also my former conclusion concerning the presence of a meta- 
physical element in the method of approach. Sociology, without 
doubt, holds a place of its own among the sciences as unique as 
any science, but, on account of the advanced place in the scale of 
cosmic evolution that its data occupy, it needs a broad method of 
approach—broad enough to admit and to interpret all possible 
societary facts; and this can be done only by the introduction of 


the appreciative moment. 


* Loc. cit., Vol. XI, p. 635. 
* Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 3d ed., p. 536. 
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A REJOINDER TO DR. FOGEL 


PROFESSOR E. C. HAYES 
Miami University 


The foregoing “reply” has reference to only one of the series 
of articles mentioned in its caption. It rests mainly on the claim 
that I misunderstood Dr. Fogel, and not that the positions which 
I advocated in that article were erroneous. 

It disclaims that Dr. Fogel ever said that “description does 
not enter at all in sociological study.” That would have been 
an absurdity too great to be discussed. 

It then objects to the statement that the metaphysical use of 
the word “appreciation” is based on the metaphysical doctrine 
of Professor Royce. It is true, no doubt, that metaphysicians 
who disagree with Royce on other points adopt the distinction 
between “appreciation” and “description” which he worked out. 
Professor Baldwin in his Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, in connection with this definition of “appreciation,” states 
that these terms are due to Professor Royce, so that in selecting 
early elaboration of them it seems proper to choose, as I did, that 
early elaboration of them which, together with still earlier writ- 
ings of Professor Royce, sufficed to secure their incorporation in 
the current philosophical vocabulary. No disagreement as to 
the history of these terms, if any be possible, has the least bear- 
ing on the present discussion. And no metaphysical implications 
peculiar to P sfessor Royce are essential to my argument; on 
the contrary, I expressly and repeatedly show that, if my argu- 
ment is valid at all, it is as valid with reference to one set of meta- 
physical suppositions as another. Consequently a criticism or 
reply of this kind is a case of ignoratio elenchi, or argument 
beside the issue. 

Next the objector says that when I attribute to him the view 
that “certain essential spiritual realities with which sociology 
must deal can be known only by appreciation,” my “location of 
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the word ‘essential’ distorts his meaning.”” As evidence that he 
nowhere said such a thing he quotes one passage in which he did 
not say exactly that. Such logic also deserves a bad name, espe- 
cially when his very next words, after those which he quotes 
(p. 14), are: 

But when we get to the real study of social phenomena, and want to get 
the inner springs of sociality—or, to speak in a physical analogy, the “ener- 
getics” of sociality—we must go to appreciation; for it seems to me that those 
motives or inner springs which lead to the interaction of conscious wills, and 
which as such are an essential and self-expressive part of human life and 
activity, are beyond [this word he italicizes] the sphere of description, ... . 
but are indispensable in the search for social causality. 

The reason he gives for objecting to my “location of the word 
‘essential’ amounts to this, that “certain” included parts are the 
whole, if essential. Odd logic again! 

The next paragraph reveals such a misapprehension of my 
article as to suggest that, in the way of misapprehension, all 
things are possible to one who is searching for something to 
which to reply. It sets out with the assertion that “Professor 
Hayes holds that his subject-matter is the ‘permanent ;’” when, 
in fact, I state (p. 636) that there is a sense in which the social 
realities under discussion are “neither describable, permanent, nor 
public,” when my whole series of articles is based upon the 
reiterated doctrine that the reality to be studied is the process of 
interweaving experience-activities, and the entire discussion to 
which this reply refers is devoted to showing how prevalent 
activities, even prevalent sentiments and motives, which have 
neither permanence nor publicity of the kind belonging to moun- 
tains and buildings, are nevertheless amenable to truly scientific 
study, without the intervention of metaphysical elements. The 
remainder of the paragraph quotes, and discusses, as arguments 
of mine, portions of my opening statement of the position which 
I proceed to repudiate and set aside! 

The next criticism states that a reference made to the etiologi- 
cal element in description of social phenomena is not adequate 
to give a clear notion of that subject. The objector fails to note 
that the paragraph of which he complains (p. 633) includes the 
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statement, “This requires to be read in the light of what was 
said in sec. v,” which gave an extended discussion of sociological 
etiology. He not only complains, in spite of this, that I give 
only a vague reference to this subject, but thereupon proceeds to 
criticize what he chooses to guess—and guesses erroneously 
enough—is my position in the matter. 

The succeeding paragraph challenges me to show that in 
words or in meaning he denies that emotions are “describable 
at all.” I specify emotions in his denial rather than using a 
more inclusive term, because with reference to emotions it is 
least easy to disprove his denial. Thus I give to the view I oppose 
the benefit of drawing attention to its most plausible point. 
His challenge is already sufficiently met by the previous quotation 
in which he declares, with italics, that the “motives and inner 
springs of sociality” are “beyond the sphere of description.” 
Without looking farther than the fourth page of his first article, 
I come upon this: “Real meaning in the world of objective 
experience is gotten on/y through appreciation.”. On page 362 
he says: “We cannot get at those appreciations descriptively. 
But those appreciations are an essential (the objectionable word 
again) and determining element,” etc. It seems unnecessary to 
look over the remaining forty-nine pages of his discussion for 
other repetitions of the position. In the second half of this para- 
graph he tests the “intrinsic value” of my argument by a touch- 
stone which deserves attention for the diversion which it affords. 
He objects: “If it is true that the description conveys the emo- 
tion... . then does it not follow that the reader has the 
emotion . . . . falls in love with the heroine?” etc. But all I 
claimed was that one can “convey by language all this, which one 
keeps in remembrance, just as well as what we call the descrip- 
tion of a percept can be conveyed.” Now when one “conveys by 
language the description of a percept,” say of a Chinese pagoda, 
does he convey the pagoda so that the reader has it, or does a 
description of the measles impart the disease? 

Dr. Fogel’s next imputation is: “My critic dogmatically 
accuses me of misapprehending Professor Giddings’ statement.” 
My dogmatic accusation was worded thus (p. 633): 
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May not this merely indicate, either that this particular sociologist [Pro- 
fessor Giddings] has not set forth clearly the relation of sociology to 
metaphysical concepts [a kind of task no more incumbent on him than on 
the physicist], or possibly that Dr. Fogel has not so perfectly apprehended the 
sociologist’s position as to avoid misunderstanding? 


It would have been better first to say that he was right with 
reference to Professor Giddings’ form of words, and then to 
proceed, as I did, with the question of interpretation, saying: 
“Might not” the words of Giddings “in reality mean precisely 
what the metaphysical monist means when he asserts that there 
is but one causal energy in all the universe, whose operations 
appear both in physical and psychic phenomena?’ The mis- 
understanding suggested as possible would consist in thinking 
that Professor Giddings meant to assert anything whatever con- 
cerning the metaphysical nature of energy. I was inclined to 
think that he would regard that as a work of supererogation 
and hold that it is only to the phenomenal manifestations of 
energy that we apply, as descriptive terms, the adjectives “physi- 
cal” and “psychic.” By the expression “all social energy is 
transmuted physical energy” does he mean that all social energy 
is of a particular kind, or only that there is, so far as we know, 
but one energy operative in the causation of all phenomena, includ- 
ing social phenomena? Does Professor Giddings really mean 
the word “physical” to be descriptive of the nature of ultimate 
causal energy, as opposed to its effects? If so, I erred in attrib- 
uting to him my own reticence in regard to the nature of 
ultimate causation, interpreting his language too much in terms 
of my own thought. However, neither interpretation would 
conflict with the point of my paragraph, which was that “as the 
biologist no longer makes reference to a ‘vital force,’ so the 
sociologist need make no reference to a social force” (p. 633). 
Here as elsewhere the real issue is untouched by the reply. 

The next criticism offered is that I use the word “meta- 
physical” in four senses, viz., to mean non-phenomenal, non- 
scientific, speculative, and mystical. But the objector points out 
with no difficulty what I mean in each case, and he does not, for 
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he certainly cannot, say that the meanings are inconsistent with 
each other; and if the meanings given the word are both intelli- 
gible and consistent, the fact that I load it with significance 
certainly does not make the denial that sociology requires anything 
metaphysical “non-significant.” If he had shown that these four 
epithets are not applicable to the metaphysical elements for which 
he contends, he would have done something to the purpose— 
though it might have been to corroborate my view that nothing 
of that sort is essential to sociology. 

The quotation from Kant alluded to is so far from being con- 
tradicted by me that it might be inserted in my discussion without 
a jar. 

The inconsistency next attributed to me is made apparent 
only by ignoring my frank qualifications and explicit statements 
of the sense in which I use the words “public” and “permanent.” 

An apparent petitio principii is constructed by forcing 
upon me what I definitely exclude from my claim. The 
charge is that I “covertly include’ a metaphysical ele- 
ment when I admit the importance of the inference of simi- 
larity of experience which we make when men under similar’ 
conditions evince conduct like our own. On the contrary, | 
make a positive and a detailed argument for the completely non- 
metaphysical character of such inference. This argument is con- 
tained in pages 626, 627, 628, also 631, 632, and summarized 
on pages 637, 638. Moreover, the gist of what he says in this 
connection seems to be the assumption that whenever one includes 
in his reasoning facts “of his own experience” he is in the field 
of metaphysics—which is a petitio prncipii. 

The quotation of Professor Baldwin's remark about the par- 
rot has no bearing on my argument. I did not mistake parrot 
imitation for real and “available” social imitation, and it is hard 
to see how anyone could think that I did. I argued that to 
observe the outward acts of others, and to interpret them in the 
way which I described, sufficed to account for our imitating, 
either by mere “idiomotor suggestion,” for the sake of the out 
ward act, for the sake of the outward consequences of the act, 
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or for the sake of inner experience. Indeed, this particular 
misapprehension of my position seems perhaps a little more sur- 
prising than any other could; to one who has read my discussion 
of the proposition “social phenomena are psychic’’ the ineptitude 
of attributing this superficiality to me will be additionally mani- 
fest. 

The argument contained in the last seven and a half pages of 
my article, which seems to me as vital to the question as any, is 
not referred to in this reply. 

It seems particularly unfortunate that Dr. Fogel did not turn 
to my discussion of sociological explanation, to which allusion 
is made above,? for it is especially in sociological explanation 
that he thinks metaphysical elements are necessary. The diver- 
gence between his conception of sociological explanation and 
mine is so great that it is probably fruitless for us to argue the 
matter until he becomes aware that to me “motives” do not, in 
and of themselves, afford sociological explanations, but that 
prevalent sentiments, desires, and motives are among the social 
phenomena requiring to be identified and explained. 

The case appears to be this: Dr. Fogel proclaims that meta- 
physical elements are necessary to sociology. His statement 
seems to throw a kind of haze over the objects of sociological 
study, to which I object, claiming that they are as truly phenome- 
nal, and amenable to as purely scientific treatment, as are the 
objects studied by other sciences. To make that position clear, I 
outline an adequate method of approach to the very heart and 
center of the stream of psychic activities which, together with 
their physical manifestations, constitute the social reality. The 
adequacy of the method proposed is the only significant question 
in the premises. If he had shown that my proposed method, by 
excluding everything “non-phenomenal, non-scientific, specula- 
tive, or mystical,” omits some essential element from the treat- 
ment of sociological facts, I might have had the opportunity to 
prove my sincerity and good-will by thankfully accepting his 


2I have a forthcoming article further discussing the causation of psychic 
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criticism. But he practically confines himself to saying that 
I “covertly include” an undefined metaphysical element, and 
to attempting an argumentum ad hominem by attributing to me 
(justly or otherwise) certain misunderstandings and inaccura- 
cies, thus, if I interpret him fairly, reducing the present discussion 
to the question whether I misunderstood Dr. Fogel’s original 
article or Dr. Fogel misunderstood me, or each misunderstood 
the other—a problem of no scientific importance. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THEISM 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Columbus, O. 


In an earlier paper we argued that higher criticism of the 
Bible must be made in the light of sociology before its work is 
completed.!. The present paper claims that sociological criticism 
delivers the biblical material over to theism in better form than do 
preceding stages of inquiry into the Bible. We reproduce, by 
way of introduction, the following excerpts from a recent article 


by a theological scholar : 

For twenty-five years or so biblical theology in America has been in the 
antithetical swing of the pendulum, and many of our foremost scholars have 
denied the fundamental postulates of the older theclogy on account of facts 
observed in the biblical literature. The thesis from which these scholars have 
turned maintained the transcendent operation of God in the gift of a revelation 
external to the mind of man; the antithesis is that the truths of the Bible 
have proceeded from the human mind by purely natural means. The latter 
has been presented in our day with great power, and the evidence has been 
collected with marvelous skill, so that few theological circles remain in which 
the so-called modern conclusions are not accepted either wholly or in part. 
It has been observed, however, by more than one lover of the Bible and of 
men, that the new phases of truth are not paralleled in the church by that 
careful attention and enthusiastic interest which alone can make the new 
views effective in the production of character. The people have not assimi- 
lated them. They appear indifferent to them. It would seem that a synthesis 
of the opposing views must be made before the Old Testament can have 
vital interest for men; and many scholars are endeavoring to effect the 
synthesis. .... It must be recognized that historical criticism thus far has 
done little more for the popular mind than to demonstrate facts in the 
biblical domain which must be considered by all lovers of truth, and that a 
decided readjustment of theology is demanded.’ 

The idea that the Bible is the result of a revelation in which 
men are mechanical agents, or mediums, was inherited by Chris- 


2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, No. 4 (January, 1907); also ia 
Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion (University of Chicago 
Press, 1905). 

* Professor Charles Rufus Brown, in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XI, No. 6 (May, 1906), pp. 850, 851. 
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tianity from Judaism. It may be said, for the sake of character- 
izing this view briefly, that old theology practically regards the 
Bible as the product of a wholesale spiritistic séance. God is 
contemplated as imparting messages to the world through the 
medium of certain Hebrews, and enforcing these messages by 
physical marvels which contravene the ordinary course of nature. 
The first shock to this view came through literary criticism, 
which showed that the biblical documents represent a greater 
diversity of standpoint, authorship, and age than was formerly 
held. These facts, however, were reconciled with old theology 
on the view that inspiration was distributed over a wider area 
than had been supposed, and that there is an internal agreement 
in cases of apparent contradiction. The next shock came through 
historical criticism which indicated that the Old Testament sys- 
tem, instead of being given at a single stroke at the outset of the 
national history, was the result of a long development. The 
attempt is made to adjust this proposition with old theology by 
the same methods with which the difficulties of literary criticism 
have been treated, save that the idea of inspiration is given 
broader scope to include the religious genius of Israel—a factor 
which the older theology did not assume. At the same time it 
becomes evident that the historical phase of criticism has intro- 
duced a larger element of doubt than ever before. The investi- 
gation has not reached a standpoint of sufficient authority to 
command general allegiance; and the spread of critical views has 
raised problems which have not yet been satisfactorily solved for 
any large number of people. Not only are there many schools 
within the camp of the critics; but there still exists within the 
field of scholarship a respectable opposition which adheres to 
unmodified old theology. This opposition is naturally recruited 
more from the smaller institutions than from the larger centers 
of learning. But that it still must be reckoned with as an impor- 
tant force is clear from the recent appearance of such a work as 
Professor James Orr’s Problem of the Old Testament. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Professor Orr speaks for a larger num- 
ber, clerical and lay, than do his critical opponents. 

The literary and historical stages of biblical higher criticism 
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have supplied an indispensable clearing of the atmosphere; but it 
is beginning to be felt that they do not go far enough down to 
the root of the problem. It is coming to be seen that historical 
criticism in general helps to pave the way to what is now called 
“the sociological standpoint.” * And since historical criticism of 
the Bible is an application of a general principle, it follows that 
Israel, equally with the rest of the world, offers a legitimate field 
for the method of the sociologist. The static phase of biblical 
sociology is represented by Edward Day’s Social Life of the 
Hebrews, and incidentally in Professor W. Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites, and Professor George Aaron Barton’s 
Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. The dynamic phase of 
biblical sociology appears in works by the present writer men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper. 

If the sociological view of the origin of the Bible is valid, 
it follows that the history of Israel can be explained in precisely 
the same terms that are used in describing any other history. 
This view results from application of sociological methods 
to the material which comes to us through literary and 
historical criticism of the Bible. It shows how the Old Testa- 
ment system was developed in the process of actual experience.* 

*“Sociology is in part a product of the critical method which has become 


standard in historical investigation since Niebuhr’s reconstruction of Roman 
history.” Small and Vincent, Jntroduction to the Study of Society (New York, 
1894), Pp. 45. 

* Professor Cheyne observes that “post-exilic Jewish religion is to a large 
extent a fusion of inconsistent elements, or prophetic and priestly origin respect- 
ively” (Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, New York, 1898, p. 28). In other 
words, the Old Testament system, as it now lies before us, is compounded of 
interests which, although more or less incompatible, are able to find some com- 
mon ground. The factors that compose the structures of society are not generally 
able to function harmoniously at all points. Social institutions are those areas 
of human contact where otherwise jarring interests function in common. The 
blending of inconsistent elements in the life of Israel, then, is not so anomalous 
as it may seem. In fact, it is thoroughly typical of the social process. What we 
have been trying to show is that only by linking the Old Testament system 
with the actual working of Israel’s interests can we expose to view the tre- 
mendous internal forces that gave us the Bible. The sketch in the preceding 
paper was so brief that we may profitably recur to it by help of a new illustration: 
As Professor Cheyne observes, the Old Testament system after the exile was a 
fusion of inconsistent elements, prophetic and priestly. The long process by 
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If the sociological position is correct the séance view of the Bible 
is entirely superfluous as an explanation of the history of Israel. 
From the standpoint of science we reach the end of the whole 
matter at this point. But just here emerges a philosophical ques- 
tion of the greatest importance: What is the bearing of socio- 
logical criticism of the Bible upon theistic doctrine? It is 
not, of course, any part of the sociologist’s business, as such, to 
argue for theism. That is the work of the philosophic theo- 
logian, who has the right to the last word in this discussion. But 
if, in the phrases of our preceding paper, the Bible “is a fact for 


which this fusion was effected, however, had come to a provisional period before 
the exile. We refer to the great reformation of Josiah, which occurred a genera- 
tion prior to the carrying-away into Babylon. Guarding our statement by 
qualifications, we have indicated that the prophetic element, as it appears in the 
Old Testament, was derived originally from the reaction of the country districts 
against the fortified cities; while, on the other hand, the priestly element, as it 
appears in the Old Testament, stands for the reaction of the fortified cities 
against the rural districts. This tension of interests began in the middle of the 
ninth century B.c., and reached an accommodation of great importance in the 
seventh century. A conservative reaction on behalf of ancient Canaanite Baal- 
ism had been associated with Kings Manasseh and Amon. This movement 
represented formalism in religion as opposed to the ethical claims of that school 
of Yahweh prophecy which originated in the country districts. But now the 
pendulum swung back; and the country districts ( TISI-S?Z, am ha-arets, or 
“people of the earth,” as the Hebrew text calls them) arose and placed their 
candidate on the throne in the person of Josiah, the “good” king. But the 
victory of the country party was not substantial. In return for its hold upon 
the throne, it was compelled to relinquish the Yahweh shrines at the bamoth, 
or “high places,” which, until now, had been located all over the land, “on every 
high hill and under every green tree.’ This innovation, along with other 
changes, was formally based upon a book brought forward from the temple by a 
priest. The writing was a short form of our present Book of Deuteronomy ; 
and its official adoption at this late date in the history marked the early stage 
of the canon of Old Testament literature. Yahwism now began to be a book 
religion. Since the requirements of religion could now be announced from sacred 
writings by the priesthood, the voice of the prophet—the advocate of the com- 
monalty—was therefore silenced by what seems to be the victory of prophetism. 
The urban plutocracy, in alliance with the priesthood, thus obtained a monopoly 
of religion by its concentration at the capital city in accordance with the platform 
of Deuteronomy. The change in the direction of legalism and ritualism was a 
necessary objective step in the development of religion. Although the priestly 
interest is largely inconsistent with the prophetic, it is at least equally useful in 
the long run. Prophecy is always weak on the side of organization; and this 
deficiency was compensated by the priesthood. 
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sociology before it is a fact for theological discipline;” if it “‘is 
primarily material for scientific treatment ;” if this be true—then 
it is the duty of sociology to bring its results to the clearest pos- 
sible statement, in order that the higher disciplines may, with the 
greatest economy of attention, take up the subject at the point 
where science leaves it. 

Theism contemplates the universe as grounded in a central 
personality, the living God. Christian theism regards this per- 
sonality as having the character attributed to him by Jesus. 
Theism as thus defined is not bound up with the old theology. 
It does not stand or fall with the séance view of the Bible. It is net 
in the world as the result of a transcendent revelation external 
to the mind of man. Its merits, in brief, are independent of the 
Bible. And not only are the bases of theistic doctrine untouched 
by sociological higher criticism of the Bible, but its foundations 
are brought into clearer light by this new phase of biblical 
inquiry. The séance view of Israel’s religion is exactly what 
that religion has in common with other ancient beliefs. If the 
god of Israel sent messages through holy men, and worked 
physical marvels contrary to the course of nature, so did the gods 
of other peoples. That is to say, not only do the writings handed 
down to us from Israel contain accounts of such occurrences; 
but the writings that come from other ancient sources contain 
precisely the same element of crude supernaturalism.® If this 
were all that Israel possessed, it would have nothing to dis- 
tinguish it. The crude supernaturalism of old theology is 
exactly what fails to authenticate theism to the modern mind— 
i.e., to the mind that has a comparative insight into the move 
ment of universal history. Suppose we do vead that Yahweh 
supernaturally sent messages to mankind through certain Israel- 
ites, and accompanied these messages by various physical marvels ; 
suppose we grant that all this literally occurred; and what have 
we gained? Would not the supernatural experiences have to be 
repeated afresh for each one of us in order to authenticate the 
doctrine that there is a personal God in the universe? Once 


*We distinguish between supernaturalism as above and the Supernatural as 
the essence of the world. We may be skeptical about the former; but the 


latter is implicit in everything. 
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admit that we are to take religion by authority upon the séance 
basis, and the door opens to the principle of subjection to any- 
body who claims to be the recipient of a supernatural revelation. 
But at this juncture the old theology invariably shifts the 
emphasis of the argument, in self-defense, by calling attention to 
the nature of the biblical message, with its demand for righteous- 
ness, and its ascription of a moral character to Yahweh in con- 
trast with other gods. It is very significant that the old theology, 
when pressed about this point, withdraws temporarily from its 
main position, and virtually appeals to reason by comparing 
biblical religion with other ancient faiths. Although the old 
school is not hereby constrained to abandon supernaturalism, it 
is forced into a position from which the claims of sociological 
higher criticism of the Bible can be more clearly seen an] 
appreciated. 

The present revival of interest in our sacred literature is not 
emphasizing the supernaturalism of the Bible, but is coming to 
a focus upon its ethical character. With reference to Scripture, 
the function of sociology is to give the final expression to this 
revival. Sociology shows that the religion of Israel became fit 
for the world because it succeeded in dramatizing the divine 
principle as a factor in the reaction of interests that pervades the 
process of social evolution. As observed in the preceding paper, 
the reaction of interests is always based on moral grounds. It is 
universally a struggle between “good” and “evil,” in which the 
issue is, of course, the fate of persons. Now, obviously, any 
religion which can dramatize its deity in a form adapted to all 
situations occupies a position of great strategic advantage as 
compared with religions that fail to do this. God is not impres- 
sive until he becomes dramatic. The practical religious needs of 
men call for a God who appears in a drama, as in the story of 
Israel. We are not denying the presence of the ethical element 
in extra-biblical religions. The point here is that the significance 
of Israel for mankind consists in the way—the form—in which 
the ethical factor appears. It is true that all ancient religions 
contemplated the gods as guardians of morality. The god was 
figured as laying moral demands upon his people: but he was at 
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the same time the champion of his own people against foreign 
foes, whether his own people obeyed the laws of righteousness 
or not—whether their conduct was good or bad. He must fight 
for them and against their enemies independently of moral con- 
siderations. But Israel’s experience broke up for all time this 
invariable connection between people and god. The prophets 
declared, in opposition to what was the “old theology” of their 
day, that if the people broke the moral law the connection 
between Israel and Yahweh was broken also; and, more than 
this, that the god of Israel would himself aid foreigners against 
his own people. Although this doctrine was considered incred- 
ible and unpatriotic by large classes in the community, it was 
finally grafted onto the stock of Israel’s official religious ideas. 

Doubtless the sociological view of the Bible will be a hard 
saying. The proposition foreshadowed by earlier criticism, and 
now brought out more clearly, that Yahweh of Israel has no 
literal existence—no objective reality—is a shock to souls that 
have been fed only upon the old theology. This, however, is to 
be expected in such an era of readjustment as that in which we 
are living. But sociology has no quarrel with the doctrine of the 
will of God as a fundamental, essential force in human history, 
provided that doctrine be stated in a form compatible with the 
results of scientific discovery. The religious interest is but 
tardily persuaded of the legitimacy of higher biblical criticism; 
and the sociological stage of investigation into Scripture will 
perhaps be resented as much as were the earlier stages of critical 
inquiry into the Bible. It needs to be steadily insisted that 
sociology is part of the scientific movement as a whole, and that 
the problem raised by this method of handling biblical material 
is the same problem of readjustment that has come up at each 
turning-point of scientific progress. The advance of science has 
purged theological propositions of their cruder elements without 
invalidating the essential positions of theism; and no more than 
the Copernican astronomy, or the doctrine of evolution, does a 
sociological view of the Bible disprove the existence of a personal 
God at the heart of the universe. 
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Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology. Edited by 
FRANKLIN H. Gippincs, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Soci- 
ology and History of Civilization in Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xxiv-+553. 

This is a kind of source-book of sociology. The aim as set 
forth in the Preface has been to offer to the beginner in sociological 
studies “significant examples of the great facts of social evolution, 
and of their interpretation.” The author adds that as an outline of 
social theory it is “more complete in scope than anything” he has 
offered in previous volumes. 

The volume is divided into two “books”: Book I, “Society and 
Sociology,” treating of the nature and kinds of societies (64 pages) ; 
and Book II (embracing the rest of the volume), “The Elements 
and Structure of Society,” treating in four Parts of “The Social 
Population” (Part I), “The Social Mind” (Part II), “Social 
Organization” (Part III), and “The Social Welfare” (Part IV). 

The author, as in his previous writings, defends the psychologi- 
cal as against the organic theory of the nature of society. He dis- 
tinguishes four leading forms of the psychological theory: (1) The 
contract theory according to which the psychological origin of 
society is found in a “perception of the utility of associaton,” and is 
usually rationalistic in form; (2) the impression theory in which 
society is viewed as a “phenomenon closely allied to suggestion and 
hypnosis” and the elementary social fact is seen in the constraining 
power, the impression, the contagious influence that an aggregation, 
a mass, of living beings, exerts upon each individual mind; (3) 
the imitation theory, which explains impression, contagion, 
influence, as forms of the interaction of mind with mind, “as modes 
of example and imitation.” These three he regards as simply 
developed forms of the “sympathy” theory of society. As con- 
trasted with these he puts forward his own theory as a developed 
form of the instinct theory—the theory (4) of the consciousness of 
kind. This theory, as that of Aristotle, assumes that the most ele- 
mentary form of social relationship is discovered in the very begin- 
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ning of mental phenomena. It offers, the author says, “a simple 
and consistent view of the relation between social life and the 
material universe.” 

It assumes that the original causes of society lie in the material environ- 
ment, which may be regarded as an infinitely differentiated group of stimuli 
of like-response, and, therefore, of collective action; while the products of 
past social life, constituting the historical tradition, become in their turn 
secondary stimuli, or secondary causes, in the social process (p. 8). 

In its simplest form mental activity is a response of sensitive matter to a 
stimulus. Any given stimulus may happen to be felt by more than one 
organism, at the same or at different times. Two or more organisms may 
respond to the same given stimulus simultaneously or at different times. 
They may respond to the same given stimulus in like or in unlike ways; in the 
same or in different degrees; with like or with unlike promptitude; with 
equal or with unequal persistence. I have attempted to show that in like- 
response to the same given stimulus we have the beginning, the absolute 
origin, of all concerted activity—the inception of every conceivable form of 
co-operation; while in unlike response, and in unequal response, we have the 
beginning of all those processes of individuation, of differentiation, of com- 
petition, which, in their endlessly varied relations to combination, to co-opera- 
tion, bring about the infinite complexity of organized social life (p. 67). 

While in this introductory statement the two principles appear 
to be assigned equal importance in the evolution of society, we find 
that in the course of the treatment throughout the book the principle 
of variation or diversification is almost completely subordinated to 
the principle of identity or similarity. Resemblance or likeness of 
organic response, of sympathetic or deliberative co-operation, like- 
mindedness, is the fundamental social category. This may be merely 
a matter of kinship, blood relationship, of potential or unconscious 
similarity, of mental or moral likeness, or it may be a conscious 
recognition of identity of interests and ideals. Before proceeding 
to a consideration of what to the reviewer are the dangers in this 
exclusive emphasis on the category of resemblance, it will be well 
to pause to point out certain other ambiguities in the use of terms 
which (perhaps inevitably in the present state of sociology) compli- 
cate the situation so far as its methodological aspect is concerned. 

This has to do with certain psychological and philosophical terms 
which are introduced into the discussion without definition or with- 
out clearly indicating their meaning in relation to other uses current 
in allied sciences. Chief among these may be mentioned the terms 
“social mind,” “mental” and “physical,” “intermental action,” “like- 
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mindedness ;”’ the repeated distinction between “objective” and “sub- 
jective” factors in social process; and the phrase “consciousness 
of kind.” 

By “social mind” the author says that he does not mean any 
other consciousness than that of individual minds. The social mind 
is the phenomenon of individual minds acting simultaneously, and 
especially of individuai minds in communication with one another 
acting concurrently. The social mind 
may be defined as the like-responsiveness to stimulation, the concurrent 
feeling and intelligence, the consciousness of kind, and the concerted voli- 
tion of two or more individuals (p. 185). 

This presumably is what the author means by “social process as 
a psychological phenomenon.” But what then is meant when the 
social mind is spoken of as putting “its impress on each component 
group” and molding it “into conformity with a certain type” (p. 
499), and when it is spoken of as giving approval or disapproval, 
or in such a phrase as “The social mind has always perceived this 
truth, etc.” (p. 517)? Here the social mind is all but personified. 
In the discussion of sovereignty attention is called to the “essentially 
psychological nature of the phenomenon” (p. 363), “more specifi- 
cally, the mode of sovereignty . . . . is determined by the type of 
mind and the mode of like-mindedness then and there prevailing” 
(p. 363). But what is meant by the word “mind” here and, further- 
more, how are the minds conceived in a theory which makes use 
of the phrase “intermental activity” (pp. 11, 312, and passim) ? 
Is it interaction between minds as such or minds as embodied in 
organisms? If the latter, how does intermental activity differ from 
the ordinary process of social communication ? 

One may not read the book thoughtfully and avoid asking the 
question what is meant by the the “resemblance of two or more minds 
to one another” (p. 304). Doubtless this is the key to the mean- 
ing of the “intermental action.” But the problem is, in what sense 
does the category of resemblance apply? On p. 332 “like-minded- 
ness” is made to result from the development of the simultaneous 
like-reponses of a plural number of individuals through the con- 
sciousness of kind into concerted volition. The total phenomenon 
of resemblance thus established is called “like-mindedness.” Here 
obviously the term “mind” must embrace the physical and social 
expressions of mental states, if indeed it must not be confined to 
that, since there would seem to be no point (even granting that it 
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were an intelligible notion) in asserting similarity between minds 
abstracted from their physicosocial embodiments. 

But if this is the meaning of the term “resemblance” what is the 
force of the distinction between the “subjective” and “objective” 
factors and conditions, which recurs throughout the book? One is 
led by reading certain passages to suspect that minds are conceived 
in an isolative individualistic way, as when “purely individualistic 
motives and methods” are spoken of as being made over into 
“socialized motives and methods” (p. 305), and when “instinctive 
response to stimulus,” bodily appetites and desires, are regarded 
as more individualistic than emotion, thought, and rational desire, 
though in other passages the essentially social nature of the indi- 
vidual consciousness is emphasized. But on either interpretation 
the use of the terms “mental,” “physical,” and “subjective,” “objec- 
tive,” remains ambiguous. In one passage the author says: 

In all social as in all psychological phenomena, physical and mental pro- 
cesses are correlated. 

Scientific psychology has found one way, and only one, to avoid any 

assumption of either materialism or idealism, in the philosophical sense of 
those words. It consists in centering attention upon the correlations of 
material and mental phenomena, rather than on the nature of things in 
themselves. External things are conceived as stimuli, and internal pro- 
cesses are conceived as responses to stimuli. Causation within the realm of 
mental phenomena, is thus regarded as psychophysical. It is a process in 
which the mental order changes in definite ways corresponding to changes in 
an external order. To discover these ways and to formulate their laws is 
a sufficient scientific achievement in psychology. It is unnecessary to raise 
any question of the identity, or of the duality, of mind and matter (p. 178 
179). 
Yet in another passage the author speaks of “sheer mental force” 
(p. 154) and of the “purely mental processes of appreciation” 
(p. 374) as opposed to the “motor processes of utilization,” and 
throughout the book the distinction is made between “subjective” 
and “objective” conditions of social process (cf. pp. 125, 183, 299, 
304, 315). There seems to be a tendency to profit by all the method- 
ological license which the hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism 
affords while abjuring its metaphysical implications. 

Finally it may be suggested that the meaning of such words as 
“stimulus” and “response” in such a connection as this is far from 
being self-evident. “A key to the understanding of society, in 
both its organization and its historical development, is always to 
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be found in a study of stimuli” (p. 178), says the author, and the 
Index refers to the discussion of stimulation and response under the 
heading “Formation of the Social Mind,” but neither of these sug- 
gestive ideas is worked out. 

The awareness of resemblances and differences by the resembling 
individuals themselves is called “consciousness of kind.” It may 
be little more than “a feeling of sympathy,” or it may become a 
“clear-cut perception.” It is rooted in habitual like-responses, in 
mental and practical resemolance; it leads, on the other hand, to 
conscious “concerted volition.” “In like-responses to common 
stimuli we have the substance, or subject-matter, of social 
phenomena.” 

Chapter iii of Part II is devoted to an analysis of the “subjective 
phenomena” which “accompany” at least the higher stages of 
“mental and practical resemblance.” These subjective phenomena 
consist of various modes and degrees of awareness on the part of the 
individuals themselves that they are alike. Collectively these facts 
are designated by the phrase “consciousness of kind.” This con- 
sciousness of kind is a social and a socializing force, sometimes 
exceedingly delicate and subtle in its action, sometimes turbulent 
and all-powerful (p. 275). “So far as we have any reason of 
knowing, the consciousness of kind is the only social conscious- 
ness” (p. 185). “The consciousness of kind,” we are told, “is 
that pleasurable state of mind which includes organic sympathy, 
the perception of resemblance, conscious or reflective sympathy, 
affection, and the desire for recognition” blended in an integral 
experience. These five modes of consciousness are not independent 
of one another. Only by a process of scientific analysis may thev 
be thought of singly. In actual experience they are united in a 
state of mind that, for the moment, seems perfectly simple (p. 288- 
289). “Using the word ‘sympathy’ as a collective word for all the 
feelings that are included in the consciousness of kind, the law of 
sympathy is: The degree of sympathy decreases as the generality 
of resemblance increases” (p. 298), i. e., the degree of sympathy 
varies directly with the concrete elements in the resemblance. 

“A relatively perfect consciousness of kind can exist only in 
minds that are in a high degree alike” (p. 303). We experience 
recognition and sympathy from the human beings who surround 
us “in a gradation that corresponds to their degrees of resemblance 
to ourselves” (p. 302). And if it is not obvious upon the surface, 
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in the last analysis social assimilation depends upon “potential’ 
resemblance. 

The question almost inevitably arises in the mind of the reader 
when he comes upon these extreme statements of the resemblance 
theory and the consciousness of kind as the ultimate principle, 
whether after all the consciousness of difference is not as impor- 
tant a factor in friendship, say, as the consciousness of resemblance. 
Why the exclusive emphasis on the capacity of two people to become 
alike? May not the mutual enhancement of differences be an equally 
vital and fundamental basis of such a relationship? Is there not 
at least a grain of truth in Heraclitus and Hegel? 

When individuals have become aware of their resemblances in 
purposive action they consciously co-operate to realize their com- 
mon interests. Spontaneous like-response becomes “concerted voli- 
tion” (p. 326). Here again, it is not indicated what are the types of 
situation, of social adjustment, which demand or permit of this 
transformation of the primary biological response into a conscious 
and deliberate co-operation. Does this take place inevitably or only 
under certain conditions of social stress, the clashing of social 
groups, of established customs, institutions, traditions, and codified 
beliefs? Here seems to be the point in the author’s argument for 
the consideration of those phenomena of conflict which he himself 
has recognized and to which certain writers give a prominent place 
in their social theory under such titles as “Social Crises.” Here is 
the natural place for the specific application of the principle of the 
universal process of conflict which is invoked in the earlier pages 
(cf. p. 97; also p. 128). All modes of activity, he says, are in one 
aspect a conflict (p. 161). Invention results from the combination 
of conflicting imitations (p. 314). Fashion is the product of the 
attrition of customs (p. 314). And he speaks of the substitution of 
intellectual for merely physical strife on the higher levels of human 
culture. All thought and feeling involve the conflict of sensations 
(p. 161). And discussion is shown to be an accompaniment if not 
the essential factor in progress (pp. 324, 325, 345). 

But the emphasis is not placed upon the conflict as the condi- 
tion of this metamorphosis, but rather on “similarities and repeti- 
tions’ among the conflicts. “Some conflicts are like other con- 
flicts” (p. 97). The author points out, to be sure, that the 

rapidity of the transformation from the spontaneous to the con- 
sciously concerted action, as well as its extent and the forms which 
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it assumes, depends upon “subjective” conditions, by which, he goes 
on to explain, he means “types of mind, of disposition, and of char- 
acter, and the degree of the consciousness of kind” (p. 326). But 
the term “subjective” here as elsewhere is ambiguous. Does he 
mean subjective in the sense of individual or in the sense of mental ? 
His earlier statement that all social phenomena are psychophysical in 
character would seem to preclude the latter interpretation, yet the 
former interpretation is not clearly indicated, unless the “objective” 
conditions (which he enumerates in the passage which immediately 
follows) are to be interpreted in the narrower sense of the “social.” 

In places the author does give explicit recognition to the func- 
tion of the individual in the reconstruction of social custom and 
belief, as, for example, when he insists upon the necessity of free- 
dom of speech and of public meeting (p. 346). He goes so far, 
indeed, as to admit tha. rational thinking as it takes place in the 
individual “consists in the interposition of new ideas between stimu- 
lation and the consequent muscular action. The tendency of the 
crowd, as we have seen, is to react instantly as a unit upon any sug- 
gestion, just as the tendency of non-rational man is. to expend his 
nervous energy in reflex action. In the individual this process is 
interrupted by any new idea or suggestion” (p. 346). And he 
admits that here may be “a large factor of constraint” involved in 
bringing about concerted volition. 

3ut he says that under normal conditions concerted action begins 
spontaneously. But if it is true that “history abounds in example 
of votes cast by ecclestiastical councils and legislative bodies in 
practically enforced obedience to the commands of a dictator” (p. 
327), and if this is to be interpreted as a genuinely resistant ele- 
ment, the question would arise as to whether the normal conditions 
under which this transition takes place are not rather the conditions 
of tension or conflict which according to him are exceptions to the 
rule. Certainly the illustrations he ciies lend themselves readily to 
such an interpretation: cf. the description of “The Assembly of the 
Argives,” “The Argives’ Launching of the Ships,” “Wat Tyler’s 
Rebellion,” “Cryng One’s Wrongs in China,” “The French Revo- 
lution,” etc. (pp. 327-37). 

As would be expected from the emphasis previously laid upon 
“mental and practical resemblance,” this is made the basis likewise 
of concerted volition. “The possible extent of concerted volition” 
is determined by the facts of “mental and practical resemblance.” 
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“Other things being equal, the greater the mental and practical 
homogeneity of a population, the greater is the possible extent of con- 
certed volition” (pp. 330, 331). Yet is it not true that it is just 
the “differences of language, of religion, of education, of economic 
standards and opportunities, and of moral standards’”’ which in the 
first instance creates the demand for and makes possible this con- 
scious and deliberate co-operation in revision of standards and 
mutual adjustment of social habits? This seems to be virtually 
admitted when it is stated that “the more heterogeneous a group 
. ... the stronger must be the stimuli to produce like-response and 
a common will” (p. 331), i. e., stating it in the obverse form, the 
greater the social tension, the more violent the stimuli, the more 
revolutionary the transition—the greater the gain on the side of 
conscious co-operation when a concerted volition is finally reached. 

If, as the author says (p. 334), it is under conditions of mob 
action that the “individual loses his own feeling of responsibility,” 
and “gives way to impulses, which, if he were alone, he would 
control,’ then presumably it is under conditions of resistance on the 
part of the individual against this dominating influence of the 
group, that the conscious and deliberative type of action may arise. 

The process by which doubt is created [says the author], by which 
criticism is instituted, and judgments arrived at. in society, is called discus- 
sion. In discussion conflicting beliefs are compared, analyzed, and subjected 
to argument. So long as men accept as true everything that they hear 
repeated, or that they themselves are prone to believe, their talk is not to 
be described as discussion. It becomes discussion only when some one 
disputes or denies, and thereby compels those who assert to give reasons or 
to advance arguments in support of what they affirm (pp. 344, 345). Public 
opinion comes into existence only when a sympathetic like-mindedness or an 
agreement in belief is subjected to criticism, started by some sceptical 
individual (p. 345). 

If this is so, if “deliberation begins when belief is assailed by 
doubt,” and if it is only “after passing through an experience of 
questioning and uncertainty” that the individual arrives at “judg- 
ments for which he can give reasons,” it would seem that this factor 
of doubt and the individual consciousness in which it appears play 
the crucial part in the transformation of spontaneous like-minded- 
ness into concerted volition. And it would seem that he ought to 
makes this principle of the “diversification of co-operation” (355) 
the basal category of this phenomenon of transition. 

Our author speaks of “tensions in the social system consequent 
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upon abuses of liberty and excesses of individualism” (p. 420), 
as though they were abnormal phenomena instead of representing 
the normal way in which society differentiates. The element of 
conflict is attributed to the imperfection of the development of the 
spontaneous forms of like-mindedness which if left to themselves, 
he says, would “end in an aimless activity, or in mere uproar and 
confusion” (p. 352). The social tension which is the condition of 
the development of conscious individuality, instead of being given 
a positive function, is treated in a purely negative way as a dis- 
turbing element. But, as long as the element of conflict upon which 
individuality rests is treated in this way, is it possible to state the 
true signifcance of democracy which, as the author seems willing 
to grant, provides the machinery for utilizing just these conflicts for 
the progressive differentiation of the social whole? 

On Professor Giddings’ theory some form of static social and 
mental equilibrium seems to be the only possible goal, especially 
if it be true that “all inequality . . . . is necessarily unstable, tend- 
ing at all times through equilibration to break down into equality” 
(p. 420). “Unlike-mindedness as a means of variation and prog- 
ress” deserves a place of equal importance by the side of like- 
mindedness which is made “the essential basis of social organiza- 
tion in every stage of its history” (p. 430). It is only fair to place 
alongside of the sentence just quoted such passages as the follow- 
ing (which the reviewer has not been able to reconcile with it and 
which do not seem to have any effect by way of modification of the 
fundamental principle of resemblance and consciousness of kind) : 
“The development of the social constitution is proportional to 
the growth of an appreciation of the value of variety or unlikeness 
in society” (p. 517, 518). Society, he adds, creates the higher from 
the lower types of life “by multiplying helpful variations, and sub- 
sequently selecting the best results” (p. 523). But there is no 
attempt apparently to give even a descriptive technique of such 
variation. While a great deal of space is given to the statement of 
the principle of conservation, the principle of continuty, resemblance, 
consciousness of kind, etc., there is no corresponding elaboration of 
the facts of these variations nor of the laws of that social resistance 
or attrition by which these variations factor in the development of 
individual consciousness for the evolution of society. Progress is 
distinguished from mere evolution as that stage in which “the unit 
of the integrated mass or group becomes an end as well as a 
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means” (p. 523). But though “psychological” analyses recur 
throughout the treatment, one looks in vain for any analysis, in 
relation to the social process, of what is meant by this sense of 
being an end, and for any satisfactory statement of the conditions 
under which this remarkable transformation takes place. 

One word more. It is assumed throughout that the law of 
action in the physical world holds for social phenomena: namely, 
that action is always along the line of least resistance. In the 
mental and social realm this becomes the law of least effort. Sym- 
pathy and affection result from habits of like-response to the same 
or to like stimuli. Sympathy and affection, therefore, go out most 
to those who most resemble ourselves, simply because, under these 
conditions of genesis, such is the direction of least difficulty (pp. 
299, 300). But it is also stated that the higher intellectual processes 
are “differential consequences of mental activity in the paths of 
least effort” (p. 419). If this is so, what becomes of the distinction 
between action along the line of least, and action along the line of 
greatest, resistance ? How are conscious reactions to be distinguished 
from habitual reactions? Or is this distinction of no import for 
sociology? It occurs to the reviewer that this difficulty at bottom is 
the same as that which underlies Professor Giddings’ extreme 
emphasis upon the resemblance category. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to add that while these 
remarks are mainly critical in character they express rather the 
deep interest which he has in the fundamental issues which Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ book raises than any desire to ignore the many 
positive merits which the book has, and which will certainly secure 
it a wide reading among those who are interested in the sources of 
sociological theory and in the author’s own theory of their value 
and interpretation for a science of society. 47 F{eaTH BAWDEN 

Vassar COLLEGE 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Applied Sociology: A Treatise on the Conscious Improvement 
of Society by Society. By Lester F. Warp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. xviii+ 384. 

The brilliant completion of Ward’s “system of social philos- 
ophy” is an event of world-wide scientific interest. As the achieve- 
ment of one mind, that system challenges comparison with the 
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“synthetic philosophy” of Spencer. One necessarily associates the 
work of the two men; for the appearance of the Applied Sociology 
marks the definitive triumph of the psychological interpretation of 
society, of which Ward is the chief exponent, over the biological 
theory of social evolution, for which Spencer was mainly respon- 
sible. Moreover, in equipment the two scholars are peers; for if 
Spencer was almost overtrained for his great task, Ward towers 
above all other sociologists, European or American, in the extent, 
the variety, and the effi :.cy of his learning. Irom the path- 
breaking Dynamic Sociology in 1883 to the Psychic Factors in 1901, 
the Pure Sociology in 1903, and the Applied Sociology in 1906, 
what a quarter of a century of creative thought! During that 
period, in method and in principle, a true science of sociology has 
been constructed. Many builders in many lands have shared in the 
work. Among them, largely under stimulus of Ward's fruitful 
original conception of society as a psychic fact, has appeared an 
“American School” of sociologists, whose workmanship is bound to 
take relatively higher and higher rank the better it is understood. 
On the basis of the desires as true social forces, Ward has built up 
an enduring structure. Doubtless to erect a system of sociology 
on the broad platform of the social processes would secure some 
real advantages. It would invite, for example, a more vivid and a 
more copious treatment. Indeed, the Pure Sociology might well 
be expanded by a full analytical discussion of the more salient 
social processes. Still in the series of phenomena conceived as 
constituting the aggregate social life—force, process, and struc- 
ture—force holds the logical vantage-ground. The series expresses 
a causal relation. Moreover, in appraising the lasting scientific 
value of Pure Sociology, it must not be overlooked that in principle 
as well as in the concrete details the treatment of the social forces 
has involved, and necessarily involved, a consideration of the social 
processes and the social products. 

The Applied Sociology will not disappoint those who have 
expected much from this culmination of Ward's constructive 
thought. It is an epoch-making work. Not only is it a contribution 
to social science of first-rate value; but it is also of fundamental 
practical interest to education. No other book has done so much to 
reveal the true function of knowledge. The text is arranged in 
three parts: Part I, “Movement,” comprising seven chapters; 
Part II, “Achievement,” in three chapters ; and Part III, “Improve- 
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ment,” also including three chapters. ‘‘Movement” is defined as the 
“condition to achievement; and “achievement,” as the “means to 
improvement.” Accordingly Part I deals with the “mobilization of 
the army of achievement;”’ with the fundamental principles and 
conditions of “social motion.” The discussion of the relation of 
pure to applied sociology, in the first chapter, reveals the high 
originality of Ward’s conception. On the one hand, applied 
sociology is sharply distinguished from pure sociology; on the 
other, from the sociological art. Pure sociology is “simply a 
scientific inquiry into the actual condition of society. It alone can 
yield true social self-consciousness.” It furnishes facts, causes, 
and principles. “Its most important lesson is that of the great 
stability of social structures,” while disclosing the further truth 
“that in most cases such structures, though they cannot be changed 
by the direct methods usually applied, may be at least gradually 
transformed by indirect methods and the adoption of the appro- 
priate means.” The scientific principles of such transformation, 
of “reform,” are the province of applied sociology, which therefore 
rests upon pure sociology. “Just as pure sociology aims to answer 
the questions What, Why, and How, so applied sociology aims to 
answer the question What for.” The one “treats of the subject- 
matter of sociology, the other its use.” In harmony with the well- 
known principles of his system the author continues: 

The subject-matter of pure sociology is achievement, that of applied soci 

ology is improvement. ... . Achievement is individual, improvement is social. 
Applied sociology takes account of artificial phenomena consciously and inten 
tionally directed by society to bettering society. Improvement is social 
achievement. In pure sociology the point of view is wholly objective. It mav 
be said to relate to social function. In applied sociology the point of view is 
subjective. It relates to feeling—the collective well-being. In pure sociology 
the desires and wants of men are considered as the motor agencies of society. 
In applied sociology they are considered as sources of enjoyment through 
their satisfaction. The distinction is similar to that between production and 
consumption in economics. Indeed, applied sociology may be said to deal with 
social utility as measured by the satisfaction of desire. 
“Applied sociology is egalitarian to the extent of aiming to secure” 
for all men equally the right to the exercise and enjoyment of what- 
ever faculties they may possess. “But applied sociology is not 
government or politics, nor civic or social reform. It does not 
itself apply sociological principles; it seeks only to show how they 
may be applied. It is a science, not an art.” 
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In the remaining six chapters of Part I this conception of the 
nature and purpose of applied sociological science is developed 
with illuminating power. At every point the reader is impressed by 
the author’s candor and courage, and by the alertness and freshness 
of his thought. Interest never flags. The “efficacy of effort,”’ as 
opposed to the narrow evolutionary doctrine of the extreme organ- 
icists, is convincingly presented. <A rational theory of the social 
welfare is set up. The “happiness of mankind consists entirely 
in the freedom to exercise the natural faculties. The old idea that 
happiness is a negative state—a state of rest or repose— is com- 
pletely exploded. .... Whatever degree of happiness men enjoy 
is due to the power to exercise their faculties and to no other 
source.” With equal force the claims of feeling and the new ethics 
are defended. Conventional ethics, which is derived from primitive 
race-morality, “has proved one of the chief props to exploitation 
and cloaks to hypocrisy from which mankind has had to suffer.” 
The “new ethics, on the contrary, goes to the root and deals with 
the conditions and causes of evil.” It is dynamic. It is applied 
sociology. “It recognizes that the summum bonum is the social 
weal, and aims, as light is vouchsafed, to labor for that end.” 
Very enlightening is the discussion of “truth and error; and one 
must perforce admire the courage with which the genetic or causal 
error, the belief in the existence of spiritual beings, is exposed and 
its sinister results described. 

Of basic importance for this new-born science of applied soci- 
ology is the chapter on the “Social Appropriation of Truth.” The 
perception of truth depends on the possession of knowledge. At 
present knowledge and truth are monopolized by a privileged few. 
The great task of society is to equalize opportunity. “None of the 
great errors of the world which are so effective in holding civiliza- 
tion back could stand for a moment if those who now entertain 
them were really in possession of the truth which is their natural 
antidote.” The faculty of causation is universal. “Error is false 
deduction, truth is correct deduction,” from facts or supposed 


facts. “With the same reasoning power the truth or falsity of the 
conclusions will depend upon the amount of knowledge.” The 
equalization of knowledge is triumphant democracy. Moreover, 
all classes and races of men are equally capable of grasping the 
truth. What they lack is not inherited capacity, but knowledge, 
opportunity. With great vigor Dr. Ward sustains the doctrine of 
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potential “intellectual egalitarianism.” There are no “lower classes,” 
no “inferior races.’ Class distinctions in society “are wholly arti- 
ficial, depend entirely on environing conditions, and are in no 
sense due to differences in native capacity. Differences in native 
capacity exist and are as great as they have ever been pictured, but 
they exist in all classes alike.” Indeed, every day’s increment of 
knowledge deepens the conviction that the observed differences in 
races are due far more to differences in history and environment, 
to social institutions, than to heredity. Sir Henry Maine’s favorite 
theory of non-progressive races is swiftly passing. We are even 
beginning to suspect that craniological indexes are of slight import 
as indexes of mental capacity or mental difference. Yesterday occi- 
dental vanity was rebuked by the portentous rise of Japan; to-mor- 
row it may be still more rudely shocked by the self-assertion of 
China; while already India seems to be stretching her limbs after a 
slumber of three thousand years. Nor need we exclude the black 
race; for the South African Bantu is raising significant questions 
as to the future limits of his cultural progress. 

At this point Dr. Ward takes up the discussion of “Potential 
Achievement,” to which Part II, pp. 113-281, of this remarkably 
fascinating and stimulating book is devoted. It consists of an elab- 
orate exposition of theory of “potential genius” as opposed to the 
teaching of Galton. According to the well-known theory of Galton, 
“genius,” i.e. “mental power or faculties,” is not only “hereditary,” 
but “irresponsible.” In effect this doctrine asserts that all genius 
“will out ;” there is ..» genius which does not manifest itself. To 
this is opposed the view, so brilliantly expounded by Alfred Odin 
in his great monograph, Genése des grands hommes (2 vols., Paris, 
1895), and in America ably supported by John M. Robertson and 
Charles H. Cooley, that genius or mental power under favorable 
conditions may remain latent and never find expression at all. For 
the difference between latent and manifest or dynamic genius is 
opportunity, and opportunity is practically equivalent to knowledge. 
This is the “unknown quantity” which differentiates genius from 
ability. Availing himself of Odin’s statistics and improving upon 
them, Ward develops a convincing argument, of which not even a 
summary may here be attempted. Many a popular error is exposed. 
Never have the just claims of democracy been so solidly grounded, 
or its high destiny so clearly revealed. One is fairly carried away 
by the authors meliorism. The equalization of opportunity, the 
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thorough democratization of knowledge, will increase the intellec- 
tual fecundity of society a hundred fold. Nay, if women be admit- 
ted to equal share in the heritage of truth, it may be expanded to 
double that amount. At present only 10 per cent. of society's 
resources have been developed. “Another 10 per cent. are some- 
what developed. There remain 80 per cent. as yet almost wholly 
undeveloped. The task of applied sociology is to show how this 
latent four-fifths of mankind can be turned to account in the work 
of civilization.” 

This book should be studied by every social worker and by 
every teacher. It is destined to have a profound influence on edu- 
cational methods and ideals. For the author is surely right in 
insisting that education is the equalization of opportunity. It is 
the means to the end. “The equalization of opportunity means the 
equalization of intelligence, and not until this is attained is there 
any virtue or any hope in schemes for the equalization of the 
material resources of society.” In the clear light of this philosophy, 
what are the merits and what the faults of the present many- 
sided assault on special privilege? 

Georce Howarp 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Charities and the Commons.—The people connected with Charities and 
the Commons are doing valuable investigative work, and the paper is a growing 
power for good. A year and a half ago the New York Charity Organization 
Society appointed a publication committee, national in scope, “to get at the 
facts of social conditions and put them befere the people.” The work dcze by 
Charities and the Commons is of importance to sociologists, not in that it is doing 
the class of sociological work represented by the American Journal of Sociolegy 
by any means, but because those conducting the investigations presented do, for 
the most part, attack their problems in the scientific spirit. Professor Graham 
Taylor and Dr. Frankel are associated with Dr. Edward T. Devine in the volun- 
tary work of editorship, together with seventeen departmental editors, experts 
in their particular lines, who give their unpaid co-operation. Press matter is sent 
out regularly to a hundred newspapers throughout the country, representing 
1,308,000 readers; and editorial writers, preachers, legislative committees, 
municipal bodies, etc., are supplied with material and issues bearing on special 
problems. Commercial receipts increased 51 per cent. in 1906-7 and will ulti- 
mately meet the mechanical cost of publication, but cannot be expected to 
finance the educational work. The departmental editors show the representative 
character of the venture. They include Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, president of the 
International Prison Congress; L. L. Dock, secretary of the International Coun- 
cil of Nurses; Livingston Farrand, secretary of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; William Byron Forbush, Detroit, secre- 
tary of the General Alliance of Work with Boys; Archibald A. Hill, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Parks Association; Lillian Brandt, secretary of the Social 
Research Committee; Emily W. Dinwiddie, of the Tenement House Committee ; 
Cc. C. Carstens, assistant secretary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society; Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Consumers’ League; Alex- 
ander Johnson, secretary of the National Conference of Charities and Correction; 
Mary E. Richmond, Philadelphia; Homer Folks, New York; Ben BB. Lindsey, 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver; Charles Mulford Robinson. H. W. 


Women’s Rights from the Sociological Point of View.—*Wemen’s rights” 
is a revolt against the restraints on the activity of women. (1) These restraints 
were born and sanctioned at that distant point of evolution where the difficulties 
arising from technique banished woman from all industrial activity, and gzve 
to the male the control of production, and with it the contro! of intellectual and 
civil matters. These restraints lost their raison d’étre as sown as machine pro- 
duction restored woman as a productive agent and reopened to her the gates of 
industry. (2) These restraints were made because tite number of men was 
inferior to that of women, and it was necessary that the women give ther 
whole attention to maternal affairs. These restraints became entirely insup- 
portable when the progress of civilization caused an invreasing excess of women 
over men, and the limits to marriage excluded a great number of women from 
sexua! and maternal activity. For these women the restruints which limit 
feminine activity are a sentence to misfortune and death. 

It is not difficult to see that the movement will bre crowned ‘. the near 
future with success. The mass of active forces in the world will be doubled, 
and an enormous qualitative amelioration wiil result. The inferior traits of our 
civilization, due to its privileged and exclusive character, will be effaced only 
when a!l the fields of physical and mental activity are opened to all the mem- 
bers of humanity.—Achilie Loria, in Revue international de Sociclogie, January, 
1907. gE. S. 
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The Grilling of Sinners.—The community need feel no qualm when lashing 
the sinner. The public that turns the other cheek tempts a man to fresh sin- 
ning. It is the indulgent parent spoiling the child. There is fair hope that out 
of public opinion a means of rational defense may be developed, provided only 
we renounce certain false notions which now hinder the proper grilling of 
sinners. People must give up the fallacy that sinners should be chastised only 
by their betters. Sinners are scourged, not to proclaim moral inferiority, but 
to fortify people against temptation. Opportunity puts one’s baser self in the 
saddle; whereas the comment of the disinterested spectator utters his better self. 
It is the onlookers, not the champions, that uphold the rules of the game, because 
they are in less trying positions. 

People should renounce the error that society's castigation of the sinner is 
merely the assertion of the self-interest of the many. The truth is, law is shot 
through and through with conscience. An agitation may start, as the “we won't 
stand it” of a victimized class; but when it solicits general support, it takes the 
form, “These things are wrong,” and it can triumph only when it chimes with 
common conscience. 

People must renounce the delusion that the non-conformist is the real peril of 
society. It is human nature to resent difference, and the time was when people 
could afford to go asunder on the form of baptism. But such stress on the non- 
essential is sheer folly. Today the distinction between righteous and sinners is 
the main thing. It is the honest man that falls into heresy. But the latter-day 
sinner is sleek, orthodox, and unoffending. He conforms in everything but con- 
duct. Adulterators and commercial crooks rally as “enterprising business men.” 

People must renounce the false doctrine that the repression of the vicious is 
more important than the repression of sinners. Our moral pace-setters strike at 
bad personal habits, but act as if there were something sacred about money- 
making, and seeing that the mester-iniquities of our time are connected with 
money-making, they do not get into the big fight at all. - The child-drivers, 
monopoly-builders, and crooked financiers have no fear of men whose thought is 
run in the molds of their grandfathers. Go to the tainted-money colleges, and 
you will find that drink, not graft, is the nation’s bane. If you want a David-and- 
Goliath fight, you must attack the powers that prey, not on the vices of the lax, 
but on the necessities of the decent. They are able to gag critics, hobble investi- 
gators, hood the press, and muzzle the law. Because society develops, comes into 
new situations, runs into strange perils, finds old foes with new faces and enemies 
masquerading as friends, it is folly to train its guns ever on the same spot. Yes- 
terday’s battle-cries of conscience cannot thrill us, and so the battle-cries of 
today may have little meaning for our children’s children.—E. A. Ross, in Atlantic 


Menthly, April, 1907. L. W. 


Some Aspects of the Labor Problem.—In considering our labor problem, 
it should be noted that our prosperity is more largely staked upon manufactur- 
ing, as apart from agricultural enterprise than is that of any other nation. This 
means that a larger proportion of our workers are obliged to live and work 
under artificial conditions. Another point to be kept steadily in view is that we 
have :o deal with a human, and not a mechanical, problem—a problem with which 
are closely bound up all the fads and fallacies, sentiments, and susceptibilities, 
emotions, and passions, and prejudices that humanity is heir to and no efforts 
to solve this problem can be successful without adequate regard for the human 
element involved. As means toward a solution of the labor problem in accord- 
ance with national welfare, I suggest: (1) cleaner and more healthy workshops ; 
(2) better relationship between employers and workmen; (3) an eight-hour 
working-day ; (4) a five-day working-week ; (5) absorption of the unemployed by 
(a) reduc’: < the hours of the employed as above; (b) providing military training 
for unen oloyed voung men; (c) pensions for old men; (6) model dwelling 
villages; ~) ch ap traveling facilities between the villages and factories; (8) 
a more ra. =’ 3ystem of education; (9) pure food and drink; (10) women able 


to cook ana willing to nurse—T. Good, in Westminster Review, March, 1907. 
A. F. 
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Why the Workingman Is without a Church.— The ritualistic churches of 
Christendom grew directly out of the feudal system, reflected the semi-barbaric 
culture of the Middle Ages, and supported, by means of the terrors of supersti- 
tion, baronial oppression. This of course left the bourgeoisie, after their revolt 
without a church. But these middle-class men had use for a church and 
organized a group of them which served to check in the wage-earner the vice 
which would impair his efficiency as a laborer, and the personal indulgence and 
amusement which would lead him to demand higher wages for its satisfaction. 

Today the wage-worker is rising in opposition to this bourgeoisie class, and 
naturally finds himself outside of the church; for the church belongs to his 
master and voices only the inierest of the capitalistic class. Now we find 
this churchless revolutionary proletariat to seem serenely indifferent either to the 
organization of a new church, or to accept the eager offer of the Catholic church 
in America, or of certain of the smaller Protestant denominations, ‘to function as 
a proletarian church. 

The proletarian is without a religious organization because it has no subject 
class to oppress and exploit. There being no subject class to be kept in unwil- 
ling subjection there is no economic service that a church can render to the pro- 
letariat. To the laboring-man religion is a private affair. It has nu economic 
importance to him, and hence no place in his social life. He may be 
religious or irreligious as he may privately choose. The failure of modern 
churches to espouse the course of the workingman is due to a deeper cause than the 
question of their financial support. It is fundamental, unbridgeable because the 
proletariat has no end to serve by maintaining an ecclesiastical establishment, 
and for a church to become a distinctly proletarian organization would be to 
disband. It is the half-unconscious perception of this lathal atmosphere which 
compels all churches to remain the instruments of the oppressing class. Since 
individual workingmen may hold any belief conceivable, and since religion has no 
economic importance for them, there can be no “religion of socialism” or “religion 
of the proletariat.” The proletarian attitude on these matters must always be, 
from the necessities of the case, one of perfect individual freedom and collective 


indifference.—Clarence Meily, International Socialist Review, February, 1907. 
Ww. J 


The Scecial Science Literature of the World.—This literature consisted, 
according to the returns to the International Institute for Social Bibliography 
in Berlin, of 8,590 books and 10,848 articles (together 19,438 works) in 1906. 
Of these, 9,455 originated in German-speaking countries, or about 55 per cent. 
There follows in French-speaking territory, 18 per cent.; English, 16 per cent. ; 
Dutch, 4 per cent.; Russian, 3% per cent.; Italian, 34% per cent.; Scandinavian, 
3 per cent. The Russian literature production is, as against 1905, three times as 
great within the scope of the institute—a consequence of the freedom of the 
press which, though still limited, was started in Russia. 

The most works were written on the subject of social politics, viz., 6,134. 
Then follow political economy, with 3,830; general politics, home and foreign 
(except colonial), with 1,847. Colonial politics alone brought out 469 works. 
It is interesting in this connection that in the Romance literature the Kongo ques- 
tion in the German-speaking naturally the German Southwest Africa question, gave 
rise to a tremendous number of works. The Russian literature included, beside 
the translations of formerly forbidden works of the German, Romance, and Eng- 
lish social literature, single works about constitutional questions, agrarian ques- 
tions and land reform, etc. In the French literature the separation of church 
and state played a conspicuous réle, while in Germany and England the school 
question stood in the foregrourid. 

As against 1905, in which year the Institute reported 12,526 titles, the pro- 
duction increased by about 7,000 works. This difference arises less from an abso- 
lute increase of production than from the fact that 300 more publications and a 
number of parliaments were added to working territory of the Institute.—Kritische 
Blatter fiir die gesamten Socialwissenschaften, January, 1907. ¥. & &. 
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The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries 


A Contribution to Goethe’s Italienische Reise 
By CAMILLO VON KLENZE, Professor of German Literature in Brown University 


HE aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward 
Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with 
a view to determining, not merely what those generations 

saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but in how far Goethe's 

Ttaltentsche Retse—a book the value of which has been so vari- 

ously estimated—shows dependence on the preferences and 

prejudices of its time, and furthermore how far, if at all, Goethe 
goes beyond his contemporaries. In this fashion the author 
hopes to eliminate from our judgment of this famous work that 
elenent of shifting subjectivity which has so often prevailed. 

The author's extensive researches in European libraries have 

unearthed many volumes littie known to scholars. 

174 pages, 8vo, cloth. Net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Christianity and Its Bible 


By HENRY F. WARING 


This means that it is designed for very careful study by advanced classes in 
the Sunday school; but it aims also to be of interest and value to the gen- 
eral reader. It will give him that clear view of the larger outlines of the subject 
without which no accurate knowledge of details is possible. To this end it is 
written in a popular style; to this end, also, the special suggestions to students are 
not distributed throughout the book, but collected at the beginning and the close. 
Part I, which is introductory, has three chapters. Through a consideration of 
the origin and nature of the Bible it aims to arrive at a true method of Bible study. 
Part II treats in six chapters of the Bible and its times. It supplies a geo- 
graphical and historical background for the literature, the culture, and especially 
the religious beliefs and hopes of the Hebrews. 
Part III is occupied with Christianity since the Bible times and has seven chap- 
ters. It furnishes a broad and suggestive survey of the field of church history. 
Part IV is theological and practical. Its seven chapters are devoted to helpful 
points of view, things surely believed, and helps to the higher life. 


Tt book belongs to the series known as “ The Constructive Bible Studies.” 


389 pages, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $1.00 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 
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A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to 
this volume the condensed results of their experience. 
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It is equally adapted to university classes and to the needs 
of the professional railroader. 510 pages ; smal! 8vo, cloth; 
net $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
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The Possibility of a Science of Education 


By SAMUEL BOWER SINCLAIR, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, Ottawa, Canada 


“Dr. Sinclair’s book on the Possibility of a Science of Education is sure to 
be profitable for thoughtful teachers. It considers in a sensible and judicious 
way the objections that have been urged to professional training of teachers, 
and shows how they rest upon a misunderstanding of the nature of the training 
to be given. Incidentally it gives an excellent and thorough discussion of the 
various factors which enter into education, a knowledge of which is requisite 
for the proper training of teachers. The treatment, while scientific, is simple 
and clear, and fully illustrated with concrete practical examples which bring 
the points home to the experience of the teacher.”—/ohn Dewey. 


130 pp., {2mo, cloth. Met, $1.00; postpaid, $1.08 


Che University of Shicago Press :: Mhicago, Illinois 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


T? students of ancient life and thought, Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly volumes on 

the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. For this particular 
period, no modern authority ranks above him in the estimation of scholars. Indeed, 
in the minds of thousands of readers, the ancient world is a world recreated by this 
delightful writer—a world with a clear air and a serene sky. The subtle charm of 
his style will be found to have in no wise diminished in this, his latest book. 


The author’s purpose is well stated in the following extract from the preface: 

“This book is intended to replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There 
has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, 
and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for 
what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid 
things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching which went out 
from Greek lands. If this teaching diminished in quality, it certainly increased 
greatly in influence, and led its higher pupils back to the great masters of the 
earlier age.” 


485 pages, small 8bo, cloth: net $3.00. Postpaid $3.17 
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Hobhouse’s MORALS IN EVOLUTION 


A study in comparative ethics by the author of “Mind in Evolution” etc. 375+294 pp. 8vo. 
2 vols. $5.00 me¢. By mail $5.30. 

Prof. Wilde of the University of Minnesota in a three-page review in the Journal of Philosophy: 
“Evolution is here interpreted as neither mechanical nor dialectic, but vital and real The 
author has covered the ground exhaustively and carefully The discussion of the develop- 
ment of monotheism . . . . is excellent. So, too, 1s the brief history of ethical theories from the 
Greeks to our own day 
tation of morality must be based. A vast collection of material.” 


Kellogg’s DARWINISM TODAY 


By PROF. VERNON KELLOGG of Stanford University, author of ‘‘American Insects,’’ etc. 8vo. Probable 
price $2.00 met. (Ready in May.) 

A simple and concise discussion for the educated layman of present-day scientific criticism of 
the Darwinian selection theories, together with a brief account of other proposed auxiliary and alter- 
native theories of species forming. With special notes and exact references to original sources and 
to the author’s own observations and experiments. 


A NEW SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADING AMERICANS 
Johnston’s LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Biographies of Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McCiellan, Meade, Lee, ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, J. E. Johnston. 


By R. M. JOHNSTON. Author of ‘‘Napoleon."’ With 13 portraits. 1 vol. $1.75 met. By mail $1.90. 
Soldiers presented as soldiers; their principal battles are treated in considerable detail, which 
makes the book, as a whole, a composite military history from the interesting view-point of the dom- 
inant personalities. The presentation of tactics is remarkably lucid. Anecdotes that indicate per- 
sonality as effectively as historical performances are frequent. 
VOLUMES TO FOLLOW Soon: “Scientists,” edited by David Starr Jordan; “Historians” (W. P. 
Trent); “Lawyers” (Henry C. Merwin); “Poets” (Curtis Hidden Page); *Essayists” /W.M. Payne). 


J. L. Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER 


The author was recently with the N.Y. Evening Sun. $1.50 me¢. By mail $1.63. 

The contents include: Newspaper Office Organization, The Editor-in-Chief, The Managing 
Editor, Uncovering the News, Police Courts as News Centers, Starting the Day’s Work, What the 
City Editor Does, Qualifications for Journalism, How the Reporters Work, Writing a Newspaper 
Story, Preparing for Journalism, Getting a Situation, The Prizes in Journalism, With the Printers, 
The Money-Making Department. 


Mrs. More’s WAGE EARNER’S BUDGETS 
A Study of Standards and Cost of Living in New York City 


By LouIsE B. MORE. With a preface by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University. With 
many tables. 8vo. About 275 pp. Probable price $2.50 net. 

A report of the first sociological investigation carried on under the direction of the Greenwich 
House Commitee on Social Investigations. 

The results of this investigation give a true picture of the social, economic. and industrial life 
of a large class of workingmen’s families in any city neighborhood of similar character. It also re- 
veals many facts bearing on the whole question of labor and wages, housing conditions, the rent 
problem, the cost of living, the economies ard extravagance of the poor; their pleasures and recre- 
ations, their provisions for the future and for death, and, in outline, the whole story of the struggle 
for existence under the conditions of modern city life. 


McPherson’s THE WORKING OF THE RAILROADS 


273 pp. $1.50 met. By mail $1.65. 

‘* Simply and lucidly tells what a railroad company is, what it does and how it does it. Can not fail to 
be of use to the voter . . . . of exceeding value to the young and ambitious in railroad service, 

‘*Mr. McPherson's academic connection (Lecturer on Transportation, Johns Hopkins University) 
is but incidental to a practical service.— 7raveler’s Official Railway Guide. 
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General 
Sociology 


An Exposition of the Main Development in 
Sociological Theory, from Spencer to 
Ratzenhofer 
By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology in 
the University of Chicago 


|X this important book Professor Small brings his wide read- 
ing and keen analytical powers to bear on the history of 
sociology and its present claims to be regarded as a science. 
These claims have often been disputed, on the ground that the 
, material of sociology has already been pre-empted by the 
recognized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, etc. 
Protessor Small’s answer is that the work of co-ordinating 
these various groups, of surveying the process of human asso- 
Eee ciation as a whole, is a task distinct from that of a worker in 
mt one of the special fields, and that the body of knowledge so 
’ : gained legitimately ranks as a science, In other words, soci- 
ology is to social science in general what neurology is to medi- 
cine. It is addressed to historians, economists, litical 
; scientists, psychologists, and moralists, quite as much as te 
sociologists. 
xtv+730 pp., 8vo, cloth. net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
Author of American Municipal Progress 


Formerly President of the American League for Civie z 
Improvement 


A VIGOROUS optimist is in himself a hopeful sign of the times. 

The author of this volume is a manof this stamp. ‘The last 
decade,” he says, “has witnessed not only a greater development 
of civic improvement than any former decade, but a more marked 
advance than all the previous history of the United States can 
show.” Professor Zueblin is a practical man, and his book is a 
practical book. It gives a concise and spirited account of certain 
definite measures (pol 'iccl, economic, social, and artistic) for 
the betterment of American cities, Here is a subject that lies at 
our very doors, a subject that no citizen can afford to overlook. 

Beginning with a discussion of the revived interest in citizen- 
ship, he treats in turn the training of the citizen, the making of the 
city, the educational effect of the great world’s fairs, and the recent 
improvements in the cities where most has been done—Boston, 
New York, Harrisburg, and Washington. 


200 pp., 12mo, cloth 
net, $1.25; postpaid. $1.35 


ADDRESS DEFT. P 


TIITE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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THE THIS LITTLE MONTHLY GUIDE 
“MAGAZINE THE COMPLETE CONTENTS OF } 
OVER ONE HUNDRED LEADING PERI- 
PROBLEM  ODICALS ARE CLASSIFIED, 
SOLVED INDEXED, DESCRIBED, AND ‘ 
COMMENTED UPON— 

ALL IN THE SIMPLEST Be 

AND MOST CONVENI- 

ENT WAY. THE BUSY ae 

READER'S GUIDE TO 

MAGAZINE LAND. a 

INDISPENSABLE 

ALL WHO 

WOULD KEEP 


ABREAST OF 
THE MASS 


OF CUR- 
nt RENT 
“QO GREAT MAGA- 
| IS THE ‘ 
RELIANCE LITER- 
PLACED ON ATURE. 
| | MAN AND WOMAN WON- 
| DERS HOW IN THE PAST HE 
k. DID WITHOUT THIS VALUABLE 
PERIODICAL THAT COMES EACH 
MONTH AND PLACES THE CONTENTS 
OF THE HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINES IN EASY 
ACCESS TO THE READER.” — MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 
— SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS AND WE 
; WILL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE BALANCE OF 1907 (8 NUMBERS). 
an © THE DIAL CO., FINE ARTs BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The British City: The Beginning of Democracy 


By Freperic C. Hower, Author of “ The City: The Hope of Democracy.” $1.50 met. 
Postage extra. 
Mr. Howe, whose previous book on municipal questions in gen- 
eral, with special reference to the American city, showed him to 
be a real authority in perhaps the most active provinces of 
current political discussion, has, in the present volume, con- 
sidered the English city with a comprehensiveness and point 
hitherto lacking in works on the same subject. The book is the 
fruit not only of research but of prolonged study on the spot in 
a visit to Engiand for the purpose. The history of the English 
municipality is sketched in its salient outlines and the present 
British municipal situation elaborately described and discussed. 
The book, of course, records the details of working munici- 
pal ownership in its most successful examples, but it also shows 
the tremendous effects of the prevalence of privilege in British 
institutions, and in this respect it will be a revelation to readers 
familiar only with current conventions as to the essential democ- 
racy of the nation far excellence of caste, custom, and privilege. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy. /ourth Edition. $1.50 net. 


“The most valuable of recent contributions to municipal subjects. Seldom 
does a writer so successfully justify an ambitious title.”"— Zhe Diad. 


Industrial America 


By J. LAuRENCE LAUGHLIN. Professor and Head of the Department of Political Economy, 


University of Chicago. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37. 
“It is a pleasure to emerge from the general confusion of thought regarding 
economic problems in the United States and find the well-considered and 
wholly sound ideas of a profound and finished thinker.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“This is a compact, up-to-date statement, by one of America’s leading econo- 
mists, of a half-dozen of the chief economic problems of the times. It is an ex- 
cellent specimen of analysis in popular form... . . The volume may be read 
with much profit.”— 7he Wall Street Journal, New York. 


The German Workman 


By WILLIAM Harsutt $1.50 nev. 
The most thorough study of the life, conditions, and surroundings 
of the German workman which has ever been published. 


“ Previous study had qualified uughly for his task, and he has pro- 
duced a volu«.. which is probably t ‘st convenient guide for English readers 


who wuld venture into the mazes of German Social politik.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid hosphate 


Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


OND 


EXTRACT 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swell- 
ings, etc., Pond’s Extract is the great- 
est household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — booklet. “First Aid to 
the Injured.” 


THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


NNENS 


raccum TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's coldand snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder tc the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen’s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
hoxes, for your protec tion. If 
Mennen’s face ison the cover, 
i's genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 
viaranteed ur derthe Food and Drugs 
June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 
Gerhard. Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen's Vio- 
let (Borated) Tal- 
«um Powder, It has 


the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 


not fail 


toexam. 
ine the 
merits 
of 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


EASE IN WRITING 


FALCON 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


A Laboratory Manual of Physiological 
Chemistry 


By RALPH W. WERSTER, of the Depa.tment of Physiological 
Chemistry, and WALDEMAR KOCH, of the Department of 
Pharmacology, of the University of Chicago. 

(16 pages, interleaved, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


This manual isintended primarily for the use of stu- 
dents in the laboratory, but contains also much valuable 
information for those wishing to gain a sound general 
knowledge of physiological pee 


“A valuable laboratory course.""—T7Ae Outlook. 


“The experiments ... . are clear and trustworthy in dete'l.” 
~The Lance 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press iitCA6e 


Post-Card 
Albums 


A_COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @CO. 


200 Clark Street .. Chicago 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
bh Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 
appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased te quote 
prices. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 
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BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS || 
VF The Best’ Tonic 


The Trend in Higher Education. By WILLIAM 
R. HARPER. 
402 pp., r2mo, cloth, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 
The Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion. By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp, 
270 pp., t2mo, cloth, net, illustrated, $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.11. 


The Psychology of Child Development. By 
IRVING KING. With introduction by John Dewey. 
288 pp., r2mo., cloth, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11. 

The Possibility of a Science in Education. By 
SAMUEL BOWER SINCLAIR. 

130 pp., ramo, cloth, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.08, 


The School and Society. By JOHN DEWEY. 
130 pp., t2mo., cloth, postpaid, $1.00, 


Studies in Logical Theory. By JOHN DEWEY. 
xiv + 388 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.68, 


The Educational Situation. By JOHN Dewey. 
104 pp.¢ 8vo, cloth, net, 75 cents ; postpaid, 80 cents. 
The Mental Traits of Sex. By HELEN BRAD- 
FORD THOMPSON. 
196 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.33. 
Ethical Principles Underlying Education. By 
JOHN DEWEY. 
28 pp., 8vo, paper, net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 


The Prospects of the Small College. By 
WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
40 pp., £2mo, paper, net, 25 cents ; postpaid, 27 cents. 
Contributions to Education. By JOHN DEWEY 
and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
1. Lsolation in the School, postpaid, 54 cents. 
2. Psychology and Social Practice, postpaid, 
27 cents. 
3. The Educational Situation, postpaid, 53 
cents. 
4. Ethics in the School, postpaid, 27 cents. 
s. The Chiid and the Curriculum, postpaid, 
27 cents. 
6. Some Types of Modern Educational Theery, 
postpaid, 28 cents. 
(The series, six numbers, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 
Yearbooks of the National Herbart Scciety and 
the National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education. 
Paper, 8vo (usually 50 cents, net; postpaid, 54 cents), 


Small’s General Sociolo 
xiii+739 pp., 8vo, cloth, net: 


ing constituents. 


postpaid, $4.23. 
Chamberlin’s Introduction to the Bible for 
the Teachers of Children. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in 
New Testament Greek. 
Net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.62. 


rich, 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE OF OUR PUBLI- 
CATIONS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


the 
Pale-faced individuals, listless and with 

no apparent ambition, have often enlisted 

your deepest sympathy. You may have been 
brought even closer to face with such a con- 
dition in your own family, or perhaps right 
now you are reading the symptoms of your 
own case, the cause of which you have been 
trying in vain to discover. Chances are it is 
anaemia, often brought on by worry or over- 
work. The blood has become impoverished 
and is not furnishing sufficient strength to 
the system. At this critical stage the best 
reconstructive agent is 


Best Tonic 
combining the rich. tissue building elements 
of barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, retaining al! the food value of 
the barley grain in predigested form, an‘ 
carrying init muscle, tissue and blood mak- 


The nourishment thus 


offered is readily assimiiated by the system, 
being rapidly transformed into rich, red blood 
and absorbed by the tissues 
and nerves, making the recov- 
ery of health rapid, and giving 
men and women strength and 
energy to fight daily battles. 


the Best Tonic 


vitalizes the nerves, makes 


red blood, rebuilds 


wasted tissues, restores the 
tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes 


the overworked, and isa 
boon to nursing mothers. 


25¢ at all Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National 
Law 


ure ood 


U. S. Serial No. 192i 


Booklet and picture entitled 
“Baby's First Adventure sent 
ree on request. 
Pabst Extract Dept. 47 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 


as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
NOT or COLD 


as at the fountains of our 
35 RETAIL STORES 


THROUGHOUT THE 


i or at our authorized Sales Agents 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
you have seen Bear Signs 
and Bear Statues displayed. 


You remember 


DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR? 
NJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Stores.Sales Agents or from your Grocer: 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


' Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dizon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
4 


PEWRITER 


A Record Never Equalled 


Eee Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 


you are most vitally concerned in two things 


First, your typewriter should write in sight, It's reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 
uur work is hidden from view. 
Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 


you can do more than when 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
wearing qualities of the old style machine. 

The “basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and the Smith-Pre- 

mier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their ty; 

bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines. In 

© building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this “assembling surface’ HAD TO BE SACRIFICED, and 

Instead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch wide, 


>= Here is the Reason 


On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 inches, and the Bar 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. 


the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for 
ptive literature. 
Executive Office and Factory: 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


-570 Front 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
10 
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: 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


iP 


CUSHION 


i you are having any trouble with the finish 
on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. | 
It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood wil) dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 
Finished samples of wood and instructive 


2 ‘| pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent ee 
free for the asking. BUTTON 
CLASP 
will! BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
; LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
>| NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
co. Boston BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO Mailed on receipt of price. 
sey| Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
4 Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
ALWAYS EASY 


™ | | The Development of Western ry 
| Civilization 
. A Study in Ethical, Economic, and Political Evolution 


ie By J. DORSEY FORREST, Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler College 


420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2 00, postpaid $2.17 


The author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work; first, the 
discussion of the methodology of sociology with special reference to the study of 
social evolution; second, the application of this point of view in the consideration 
of the development of European civilization. The first subject is discussed in the 
introductory chapter, thus separating the most technical part of the work from 
that which is more likely to prove of interest to the general reader. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The New Appreciation of the Bible 
By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


This book seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of mod- 
ern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which it now 
exhibits; and third, to point out some of the ways in which it may be most helpfully used. 
424 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Development of Western Civilization 
By J. DORSEY FORREST 
An examination of modern European society which has in view the determining of the 
social forces by which it has been molded to its present form. 418 pages; 8vo, cloth; 
net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 


By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 
As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has yet 
seen, the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 580 
pages; small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


HIS volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 
the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 

ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin, 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex asa 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the “white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society, The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


New Model BH Microscope 


CONVENIENT 
DURABLE 
INEXPENSIVE 


Designed for use 
in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Handle in the arm 
permits its being eas- 
ily carried, 

Newly construct- 
ed fine adjustment 
is very responsive 
and not easily affect- 
ed by continued use. 

All working parts 
thoroughly protected 
from dust and dirt. 
Circular nosepiece, 
dustproof. 

Send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


BH 4 Microscope 
$29.50 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Boston Washington Chicago 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


New York 
San Francisco 


. 
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The buyer who seeks experience i} 
may seek it anywhere; | 
But the buyer who heeds experi- 
ence buys the Remington. 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 
appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 
dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 


sent appropriate books to interested customers. 


Our’ publications are also 


especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 
more solid current books and magazines. 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


Consult our catalogues for par- 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear te script name Ne be ~ os 


Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 


Hartshorn on labe 
Get “Improved,” no tacks 
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ALL RECORDS 
SURPASSED! 


HAMMOND 


We have manufactured and sold more 
Hammond Typewriters during the month 
of March, 1907, than in any _ former 
month of the twenty-four years of our 
existence. 


The Hammond Typewriter 
Company 


69th to 7oth Sts. and East River, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Strong: Testimony from the of 

‘Virginia. 

IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM.. 

_ LITHAEMIA ‘and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical end Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospiial, Richmond, Va.: ‘If I were asked what mineral water has 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout. 


the widest range. of usefulness, 
itati BUF FALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 


I would umhesitatingly answer, 
the like, its bemeficial effects are prompt and lasting. ... ... Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of ihe undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Caicutus, and have known its ee 
continued use to permatiently break up the gravel-forming habit.” 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, Vi.D., A.M., LL.D. ,,jormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical. 
in Uric.Acid 


Department in the University of Virginia, 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pisthests is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should pS recogtized “by the proftestoa article of 


Materia Meditca.’’ 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY,”. 


De. P. B. Barringer, <%2!rman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsvilie, Va,: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy im stating that for 
results I have found in preventin i i 
to compre win BURFALO LITHIA WATER 
KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” AGE 
Wen. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. v7 Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 
“in Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Calculi aad Stone in the 


Bladder, [ know of no 
remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


- Voluminious medical/‘testimony sent om request. For sale by the genera! drug and minera! 
water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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delicious— highly occasionally with 


serve health and pro- ice week ! 

long life. Every housekeeper stiould have out book. It 

tells how to prevent sickness. Send for'a free 

Be sure that you get copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St...New York 

the. genuine, bearing } sole manufacturer of 
| | Platts Chlorides, || 

me, every can, 

HIGHEST AWARDS IN The Odorless Disinfectant. | 

: 4 EUROPE and AMERICA A colorlrs= liquid; powerful, safe and econom- _ 

ical... Instantly destroys foul odors and disease- 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. breeding matter. Specially preyeded for-house- 

1780 Dorchester, Mass. hold use,. Sold only in tles by driggists 

“Waste Not--Want Not” 


“There is no waste for the purse where, the housekeeper uses 
; SAPOLIO.. It has succeeded grandly although one cake goes as - 
» far as several cakes or packages of the quickly-wasting articles often 
hed , substituted by dealers or manufacturers who seek a double profit. 
“a _ Powders, Sitters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply madz, 


WASTE 

i An powder fornis of ‘soap are easily wasted by the motion’ of your 

elbow. Many scouring Soaps are so ill-made that if few 

& ‘minutes in the water they can only be taken out with a spoon. _ 
.. ». A-well-made,solid cake, that does not waste, but wears down “to 

the thinness of a wafer,” is the original and eee esteemed 


-SAPOLIO 


Waste Want Not” ; 


have bows entabiched over 58 YEABS. By our 

SONS PLANO 196 Boplaten St, aston, Meas 


Parily your Refrigerator! } | 
ji | | | 
Keeping in your | | 
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